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THE 
LUTHERAN QUARTERLY. 


OCTOBER 1918. 


ARTICLE I. 
THE BIBLE A BOOK OF RELIGION—AND MORE. 
BY PROFESSOR L. S. KEYSER, D.D. 


At a recent convention we listened to a rather strik- 
ing address by a professor in a non-Lutheran theo- 
logical seminary. He said many good things, some of 
them in an original way. However, he said some things 
that raised question-marks in our mind. Were they as 
careful, exact and discriminating as they should have 
been? Did he say all he meant to imply, or was there at 
least some “‘camouflage” in his remarks? There seemed 
to us to be a disposition to hint at things rather than to 
speak them out with entire frankness. He evidently did 
not want to go too far, so that, if you should interrogate 
him, he could easily beat a retreat and exclaim deprecat- 
ingly: “Oh! I did not mean to imply the conclusions you 
have drawn from my remarks. You must not be too 
ready to make inferences. Pray do not be a heresy 
hunter!” 

You see how it is, reader. The obscurantist always 
knows just about how far to go to “save his hide,” so to 
express it. If you try to corner him, and ask him to say 
precisely what he means, he will warn you not to appoint 
yourself a guardian over other people’s theology. But he 
will always do one of two things—either stir up more dust 
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to cloud the issue, or else quickly declare that he is “per- 
fectly evangelical,” and that you mistook his meaning. 
But we think it better, braver and honester not to make 
any dark hints, and thus make room for inferences, mis- 
taken or otherwise, but to say frankly just what you be- 
lieve and what you do not believe. Oh, this thing of hav- 
ing “something up your sleeve” which you cannot bring 
out into the open—how we dislike it! 

But to come to the point. Our speaker declared over 
and over and over again that “‘the Bible is a book of re- 
ligion, not of physical science.” More than once he made 
a statement something like this: “If I want to know 
something about religion, I go to the Bible. If I want to 
know something about science, I go to a text-book on 
astronomy, geology, biology or physics.” Then he used 
an illustration: ‘Here is my watch,” holding out a fine 
gold time-keeper; “if I want to know the time, I look at 
it; but if I want to know what the temperature is, I do 
not look at my watch; I consult a thermometer.” Over 
and over he rang the changes on his illustration, which he 
evidently took to be very apt. At one point he said that, 
when the young student begins to study astronomy, he 
questions the miracle of the sun and moon standing still 
for Joshua; and then the speaker dropped the matter 
without any attempt at an explanation. Why did he sug- 
gest the difficulty at all? (By the way, not to do as the 
speaker did, we refer the reader to Dr. Robert Dick Wil- 
son’s fine article on this subject—that is, the above-named 
miracle—in the January number of The Princeton Theo- 
logical Review). Our orator also made the assertion that 
“the Bible was not intended to teach history, but religion 
only.” 

Now-a-days it behooves defenders of the faith to ex- 
amine and analyze every statement. So many assertions 
are made that do not say precisely what is meant, but that 
carry a dangerous implication. So let us look judicially 
at this statement that “the Bible was not intended to teach 
science.” First, who has ever held that it was? Where 
is the statement made in any of our evangelical books and 
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periodicals that the Bible was written either primarily or 
secondarily to teach science? We cannot remember that, 
in all the multitude of writings we have examined, we 
have ever seen the asseveration made that the Bible was 
written to teach science. So why do some men to-day 
want to lay such a tremendous emphasis on the statement. 
Why emphasize a platitude? Why put such an ictus ona 
truth that no one has ever denied? There is nothing new 
or original about the statement. It does not even have 
the merit of being a smart epigram, and it throws no light 
on the problems of the Bible. 

Therefore we must know what is the ulterior motive in 
reiterating such a commonplace statement. Is there 
some “camoufiage” about it, or is there not? Is not this 
what is meant by the repeaters of the saying, “The Bible 
was not intended to teach science?” They mean a there- 
fore, and this is what it is: Since the Bible was not in- 
tended to teach science, therefore, when it touches on any 
of the data of science, it may be greatly in error, but that 
will not affect its religious teaching. What does that sig- 
nify? That God gave to mankind an inerrant religious 
revelation, and then put it into a book full of scientific 
errors and crudities! Not only so, but its history is also 
unreliable. What then? Well, by means of your rea- 
son you must go through the Bible and disengage and 
disentangle its religious teaching from its multitude of 
historical and scientific blunders. Biblical astronomy 
and cosmogony are away “off,” say the critics—but its 
spiritual teaching, that is reliable. 

How marvelous is the reasoning of these rationalists! 
It amounts simply to this, that God gave to mankind a re- 
ligious revelation, and embroidered and inlaid it with 
multitudinous errors; also that he separated religion from 
the stream of history, from the facts of the physical cos- 
mos, and kept it far up in the air somewhere until these 
recent times of science and Biblical criticism, when He 
has at last consented to let it come down to the earth and 
find “a local habitation and a name.” Can you and I be- 
lieve that our holy and practical religion is a quixotic 
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windmill like that? For our part, we continue to main- 
tain that the religion which God gave us in the Bible is a 
historical religion, and that the Bible itself gives us its 
true history, and indicates unequivocally just what is its 
relation to the general history of the world. 

“The Bible was not intended to teach physical science.” 
No, not primarily. But it does touch and invade the 
realm of physical science in many places. In its first 
chapter it gives a cosmogony. If God simply meant to 
teach religion in that chapter, why did He add so detailed 
a description of the method of creation? In order not to 
get His revelation mixed up with false science He should 
have stopped with the first sentence, “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.” But he did not 
stop there; He went on to tell us just how the primordial 
material was molded into shape and the earth prepared 
step by step for man’s residence. In the first chapter He 
gives us a touch of astronomy and cosmology. In telling 
about the beginning of light, He deals with the science of 
optics. With the origin of life He ventures into biology. 
When He tells how vegetables came, He turned to botany. 
In describing the incoming of the animal kingdom He—or 
the writer He inspired—moved into the science of zoology, 
including entomology and ornithology. When He de- 
scribed the atmosphere—called the “expanse’—He was 
dealing with the science of meteorology. And when, in 
the latter part of the first chapter and the early part of 
the second, He recited the beautiful story of man’s crea- 
tion, He handled the material of the great and worthy 
science of anthropology. 

Now we leave it to any one who will use his reason 
logically whether the first chapters of our Bible separate 
religion from the sciences with which it is connected. 
Does this part of the Bible set off religion by itself as if 
it were something isolated and alone? Is not this rather 
the real teaching, the full-orbed and all-comprehensive 
teaching, of the Bible—that its primary purpose is reli- 
gion, but religion set vitally and organically in a scien- 
tific and historical environment? The world was to be 
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gotten ready for a religious inhabitant, and so God tells 
us, so far as was necessary for His wise purpose, just how 
He got the world ready for him. And why did God use 
that method? For the very purpose of showing us that 
man’s religion was not to be something mystical and up in 
the air, but something right down here vitally connected 
with the practical affairs of this mundane sphere; not a 
religion divorced from and lifted far above the natural 
sciences, but one that lives amicably with them and 
breathes with them the same atmosphere. Yes: the same 
God who gave us our religion also gave us our scientific 
world-view in its fundamental conceptions, so that our 
science may be religious and our religion scientific. Bib- 
lical religion is not narrow, exclusive nor seclusive, but 
inclusive— inclusive of all truth. It is not a religion for 
anchorites and mystics, but for men who live in the world 
and do the real work of the world. “Godliness is profit- 
able unto all things, having the promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.” Itis for this world 
and the next. 

“The Bible was not intended to teach history” ; so shout 
the liberalists. That is only part of the truth; it is not 
true as a blanket statement. It has just enough truth to 
be specious and dangerous and to lead the superficial mind 
astray. We should put our statements more discrimi- 
natingly, more accurately: The Bible was not intended to 
teach all or universal history, for we know it does not do 
that; but it was intended to teach enough history to prové 
how our holy religion came down to us from the beginning 
of time to the fullness of time—to the complete revelation 
of God’s redemptive plan in Jesus Christ. Wherever it 
does teach history, it teaches it truly and accurately. 
More and more is the science of archeology confirming 
before our very eyes the historicity of the Bible. 

“The Bible is a book of religion!” dins the liberalist 
over and over again into our ears. “A book of religion 
only!” 

‘How do you know that, friend? Where does the Bible 
say so? Can you point to a single passage of Scripture 
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which tells you that the Bible was meant to teach only one 
thing? The best way to determine the purpose of the 
Bible is to read it, to master its contents. When we do 
that, what do we find right on the surface? That, while 
it is pre-eminently a book of religion, it teaches a great 
many other things in connection with its religious teach- 
ing and not separate and distinct from it. It teaches how 
the cosmos and man were created, and probably from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the contents of the Old Tes- 
tament are made up of historical narratives, as is also a 
large part of the New Testament. Pray tell us why God 
inspired men to write so much history if “the Bible was 
not intended to teach history.” Surely a mole ought to 
be able to see that where the Bible recites history, it was 
meant to teach history. Of course, it is history con- 
nected with religion, but religious history is just as his- 
torical as is any other kind. A more rational statement 
would be, The Bible was intended to teach whatever it 
does teach. All through it teaches religion—but in the 
first chapter it also teaches cosmogony; in innumerable 
places it teaches anthropology; and almost everywhere 
it teaches history, for almost every spiritual doctrine has 
a historical setting, and moves along in the historical cur- 
rent. 

It is almost too trite to take space to say that there is a 
vast amount of science that the Bible says nothing about. 
We would not go to the Bible to learn the details of any 
modern science, such as physics, chemistry and biology. 
This is not a matter of speculation or conjecture, for 
when we look into the Bible itself, we do not find it teach- 
ing the minutiae of any physical science. But this is 
what we maintain—that, when the Bible, in giving a reve- 
lation and history of our holy religion, touches on the do- 
main of any physical science, there it speaks truly ; it does 
not trip, falter and fall, and commit egregious blunders, 
as do the cosmogonies and religions of the heathen world. 
Read the crude and absurd account of the creation ac- 
cording to the Babylonian monuments, and compare it 
with the Genetical account in the Bible, and you will see 
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the difference between the guesses of the human intellect 
and the inspiration of God. There is just enough of truth 
in the Babylonian account to prove that it is an exceed- 
ingly puerile human perversion of the true record. 

When a man makes the assertion that the Bible is a 
“book of religion only,” we must ask him what he in- 
cludes in the term “religion.” This is a very pertinent 
and important question. He seems to imply that there 
are some things in the Bible that do not belong to the 
realm of religion. If so, we should like to know what 
they are. Let us have something definite. Pray come 
out of the fogland of obscurantism. Is there anything 
in the Bible that does not have a religious significance 
and bearing? If there is, we should be greatly obliged if 
the critic would separate the religious teaching of the 
Bible from its other teaching. The fact is, until the 
critical oracles make some definite statements along this 
line, the whole discussion is in vain ; it comes to no head. 

Suppose we take the first and second chapters of Gene- 
sis, and see whether the whole teaching, every verse of it, 
does not have a religious implication; whether religion is 
not in it all either explicitly or implicitly. The liberals 
will probably admit that the first verse teaches religion, 
because it tells us that the God with whom we have com- 
munion was the Creator of the universe. Then they will 
be likely to stop there, and aver that the methed of crea- 
tion (see men like Driver and Dods) is not vital, and must 
be left to the discoveries of science. But how arbitrary 
and illogical that is! If the divine creation itself be- 
longs to “religion,” will anyone tell us why the method of 
divine creation is not also religious? Is not the method 
of creation also attributed to God as well as the creation 
itself? And does not everything that God does belong to 
the sphere of religion, whether it is creation ex nihilo or 
the molding and developing of the material that has been 
created? Why did the Spirit of Elohim brood over the 
face of the abyss and bring order out of chaos? Why did 
God make light, separate the land and the water, form an 
“expanse” between the waters beneath and those above, 
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and cause the waters and the land to bring forth vegeta- 
bles and animals? Did He not do all that to make the 
world ready for man’s residence? He surely did, ac- 
cording to the Bible. Well, then, that whoie narrative 
belongs to the realm of religion, for it betokens God’s 
wise and gracious plan for man’s well-being, and proves 
His interest in him. If that is not religion, then what is 
religion? Yes, the cosmogony of the Bible and its reli- 
gion go hand in hand and stand or fall together. The 
creation of man in the divine image is pre-eminently re- 
ligious, for that is where man received his spiritual na- 
ture. As to the method of man’s creation as detailed in 
the second chapter of Genesis, that is distinctly religious 
too, because it describes God’s immediate action, showing 
that God formed man’s body from material substance and 
then breathed into it the spiritual entity which gives to 
him the divine stamp and image. Here religion and an- 
thropology meet and blend most beautifully, and you can- 
not put asunder what God has joined together. If the 
Bible is God’s revelation—as even the liberal critics ad- 
mit—would He have surrounded man’s divine crea- 
tion with a lot of crude and erroneous details as to 
method? If the Bible was meant merely to teach the 
great religious fact that man is God’s noblest handiwork, 
it surely was superfluous to say anything about the 
method by which He brought man into existence; not 
only superfluous, but most injudicious and confusing. 
However, our chief point is that God’s whole method of 
dealing with man as recorded in the Bible belongs to the 
domain of religion. Wherever God comes in contact with 
man, or does anything for him, there you have religion. 
You cannot divorce the religion of the Bible from its sci- 
ence and history. 

The critics find much fault with the Biblical narrative 
of the flood. However, that narrative is surcharged 
with religion. The reason the flood came upon the world 
was on account of the wickedness of the people which 
God could no longer brook. He saved Noah and his 
family because He had found them righteous in His sight. 
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God gave Noah specific directions as to the building of 
the ark, because it is not to be supposed that any one at 
that time knew enough about the art of ship-building to 
construct such a vessel for such an ordeal. Was not that 
religious, and intensely so? God instructed Noah as to 
the animals, both clean and unclean, which he should take 
with him into the ark. Was not such guidance from God 
religious? And God saved Noah and his family and the 
animals, and thus made wise and ample provision for the 
re-peopling and restocking of the world; and after the 
flood had subsided, Noah built an altar and offered sacri- 
fices to God. Religion! Thus you note that you cannot 
separate and tear apart the various fibres of the Bible’s 
cloth of gold. If you do, you will destroy the whole 
fabric. 

Some of the illogical rationalists make the claim that 
the history in the Bible is only a parable to prove how God 
always watches over and cares for His people. It is not 
to be accepted at its face value, but only for its religious 
value. But if such is the case, how do we know, after all, 
that God exercises a special providence over his people 
and cares for them? Mere legends and fictions never can 
establish a fact. They may be only the imaginings of 
men. No one would go to Walter Scott’s novels for a 
real historical fact, if that fact had not been previously 
established by actual history. The truth is, no scholarly 
person thinks of going to the historical fiction of any 
time for his facts; he goes to them for their literary value, 
their value as efforts of the human imagination, their 
skill in weaving a little history, gathered from genuine 
historical sources, into the fabric of an imaginative piece 
of writing. In all historical fiction the history is only a 
modicum; the fictitious element is the predominant ele- 
ment. So we say that if we have no better basis on which 
to ground our faith in God’s providence and interest than 
a collection of legends and folk stories, we have a very 
poor basis, one that will not bear the stress and shock of 
times of trial. On the other hand, suppose that the Bible 
gives us literal history, that God did really care for Enoch, 
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Noah, Abraham, Moses and the people of Israel as the 
Bible narrates, then who can doubt the doctrine of His 
general and special providence? No; if we are to havea 
solid and bracing religion, it must have a substantial 
foundation in history. A foundation of mere fiction and 
parable would be a foundation of straw. A man who can 
retain faith in a religion with a fictitious basis has not a 
true intelligent faith, but one that is, ipso facto, mere 
credulity. 

The speaker with whose address we started out in this 
article used, as we have said, an illustration of a watch 
and a thermometer. In trying to prove that the Bible is 
exclusively “a book of religion and not a book of science,” 
he held out his watch somewhat dramatically, and de- 
clared: ‘‘When I want to know the time, I look at my 
watch; but when I want to know the temperature, I do 
not consult my watch; I consult a thermometer. So when 
I want to know something about religion, I go to the 
Bible; when I want to know something about science, I 
go to the text-books of science.” 

Many people are led astray by an illustration. They 
make up their illustration in such a way as to fit the case, 
and then apply it, and, presto! they think it an argument 
and jump to the conclusion. But an illustration never 
proves a proposition; it simply illustrates it after it has 
been proved. When you know that your proposition is 
true, you can make it plain and impressive by means of 
imagery; but you cannot use the illustration as a proof. 
Why? Because you have fixed up your illustration to fit 
the case, and so you must first prove whether the illustra- 
tion is apt, relevant, to the point. Now, we hold that the 
illustration about the watch and thermometer is not a 
true parallel; it does not fit the case. And why?  Be- 
cause you first have to prove that “the Bible is purely a 
book of religion,” and does not teach, with the religion, a 
good many other things. What are the facts in the case? 
When we come to look into the contents of the Bible, we 
find that it does teach a very distinct cosmogony ; not, it 
is true, in much detail, but in broad, vital and general 
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lines that are, we hold, strictly in accordance with the es- 
tablished facts of physical and anthropological science. 
It tells us how the universe was created and prepared for 
man, and then it tells us how man was brought into exist- 
ence. True enough, all this is intensely religious, but it 
also invades the domain of certain physical sciences, and 
recites—or professes to recite—actual history. Besides, 
when we read the Bible, we discover at once that, after 
the narrative of the expulsion of man from the garden of 
Eden, it continues to give a historical narrative of the ex- 
periences of the human family. 

Therefore we see that the Bible, though primarily in- 
tended to teach religion, teaches a good many other things 
besides, giving the religion a scientific and historical basis 
and environment. So the watch-thermometer illustra- 
tion is not apropos. As a method of proof it is a fallacy, 
a proteron hysteron. To make it fit the real exegencies 
of the case you would better use an instrument which 
measures both the time and the temperature, with its 
chief purpose as that of a time-keeper. Moreover, can 
any watch be made, and made a reliable time-meter, with- 
out reference to the temperature? Must not the ma- 
terial be so made and the mechanism so constructed as to 
remain almost, if not quite, immune from the changes of 
temperature and humidity? Make a watch of wood, and 
see how trustworthy it will be in ticking off the seconds. 
No; we do not believe in making the religion of the Bible 
an isolated thing, divorced from the science and history 
into whose warp and woof it is woven, just as we do not 
believe in separating the practice of religion from the 
history, science, thought and every-day life of our times. 
True religion ramifies the whole realm of life and experi- 
ence. It is Ritschlianism, always narrow and one-sided, 
which tries to make a kind of mystical anchoritism of reli- 
gion. With the liberal mystices, religion is nothing but a 
kind of watch, intended to register the emotional moods 
and tenses. But with orthodox Christians it is some- 
thing practical and all-inclusive. 

To conclude and get right down to the facts, what is 
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the precise relation of the Bible to science? The way to 
decide this question is not to formulate a theory, and then 
make the Bible fit into it, but to study the Bible itself. 
When we do this, we straightway learn that it is not a 
book that teaches a great deal of science; it does not go 
into many of the details of astronomy and cosmology; it 
teaches very little geology, biology, botany and ornithol- 
ogy; scarcely any, if any, chemistry is taught on its 
pages. It does not even set out in a formal way a system 
of theology. But when that is said, the facts compel us 
to say more. At certain points, and those very vital ones, 
it connects its religious teaching with some of the sci- 
ences, as, for example, in the first and second chapters of 
Genesis. Our position is that, whenever and wherever it 
does this, it sounds the note of truth, absolute truth; it 
does not err and blunder, as do other humanly made sys- 
tems of religion and mere speculations of men, but its 
teaching is in strict accord with the ascertained results of 
the science of our times and of all times. So far as re- 
gards those large areas of science on which the Bible, em- 
pirically tested, does not touch, we are only too happy to 
consult the reliable works of technical science; and we 
believe that the Bible student who studies the marvels of 
scientific investigation will become all the better a theo- 
logian on that account. He will be heartily glad to ac- 
cept the truth wherever he finds it. 
Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio. 





A LONG PASTORATE. 


ARTICLE II. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF A LONG 
PASTORATE.’ 


BY REV. JOHN WAGNER, D.D. 


Young Gentlemen: Because my entire ministerial life 
has been spent in one field of labor, let no one suppose 
that I am so prejudiced in favor of a long pastorate as to 
see only its advantages. The experiences gained from 
nearly 44 years of continuous service in my first and only 
church have taught me that, as there are two sides to 
most questions, so there are two sides to the subject I 
have been invited to discuss here to-day. Covering a 
period of well nigh half a century Trinity parish of 
Hazleton has had but one pastor, and its pastor has had 
but one parish. That may be a unique circumstance, but 
I am not sure its frequent duplication would be a wise 
thing. Iam not at all sure that so long a pastorate has 
been the best thing for the Hazleton Church or even for 
its present incumbent. 

To the question of a divinity student, “What is the oc- 
casion of the tendency toward short pastorates in 
churches nowadays?” Henry Ward Beecher, at the time 
the popular pastor of Plymouth Church, of Brooklyn, re 
plied, “Largely, I think, the divine mercy towards the 
parish”; and then, in a tone more serious than humorous, 
added, “I do not mean by that that I consider a short pas- 
torate a desirable thing, provided the conditions of long 
pastorates are complied with; but, if a man has only a 
little in him and is not going to have any more, I think 
his removal is a great mercy to his parish. When the cup 
is empty it would better be removed and another one filled 
and brought in its place. Where one has breadth; where 


1 An address delivered before the students of the Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., on March 1, 1918, on invitation of 
the Faculty. 4 
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he will give himself to the work of the ministry, in pub- 
lic and in his stuay both; if the study and the street work 
into each other all the way, he has a true ministry, and he 
has that in him which will last. A long pastorate has 
some advantages that can not be overestimated. But 
shallow men, who are sometimes called broad men, ought 
to have short pastorates.” 

“If you take the Erie Canal,” he went on to illustrate 
his meaning further, “and, without increasing the amount 
of water, remove one bank to a distance of half a mile, 
you will broaden it very much, but you will have perhaps 
only a quarter of an inch depth of water. A great many 
men spread themselves out, and broaden in that way and 
grow shallower and shallower. Such men soon evapo- 
rate.” 

These somewhat witty but sensible observations of the 
once famous Brooklyn preacher, may well lead one who 
has been for nearly two score and four years serving a 
patient and long-suffering people to wonder whether his 
removal long ago might not have been a great mercy to 
his parish. 

Be this as it may, let it be remembered that, as Dr. 
Fry, of Mt. Airy Seminary, has said: “Lutheran Church 
polity favors the continuance of pastorates extending 
over many years. It makes no provision for an itinerant 
ministry, except in some missionary districts, and does 
not encourage the frequent changes of pastoral fields.” 

Surely none of us will presume to challenge the rule so 
frequently accepted and practiced that, “A Lutheran pas- 
tor should not resign a parish without good and sufficient 
causes.” Because some persons in his parish are disaf- 
fected towards him is not sufficient cause, unless the dis- 
affection is so prevalent as to seriously interfere with his 
further success or usefulness. May not this much, at 
least, be set down as a proposition that is neither doubt- 
ful nor debatable? Does not our very conception of the 
pastoral office imply that there can be no very deep solici- 
tude felt by the shepherd for the truest and highest wel- 
fare of his flock, unless there is felt first that living, lov- 
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ing interest that is begotten of long acquaintance, and of 
a consequent intimate relationship? 

Only in the case of a reasonably long pastorate can a 
shepherd come to know his sheep sufficiently well and to 
call even the lambs by name, as to find himself drawn to 
them in genuine affection, and be profoundly concerned 
for their highest welfare and their steady growth in all 
spiritual excellence. In the description of Himself as the 
Good Shepherd Jesus declared among other things: “He 
calleth his own sheep by name and leadeth them out, and 
the sheep follow him, for they know not the voice of 
strangers.” These sayings of His have to do with clearly 
established psychological principles, that apply equally 
well to an under-shepherd and his flock. Not until a pastor 
has acquired the confidence of his flock can he best lead 
them out to the green pastures and the still waters of the 
Divine Word. Such confidence grows out of intimate ac- 
quaintance. True is it, in a very real and profound 
sense, “A stranger will they not follow, but will flee from 
him, for they know not the voice of strangers.” I repeat, 
the very conception of the pastoral office on the part of 
us Lutherans, carries with it an argument in favor of a 
pastorate extending over more than two or three years. 
Where there is a confirmed membership of say six or 
seven hundred, and a baptized membership of a thousand 
or more, how is it possible for a pastor to visit them in 
their homes and learn to know his people sufficiently well 
in a year or two to deal with them most wisely, and to 
provide for them in the public services of the sanctuary 
such spiritual food as their individual needs require? And 
how is it possible for him in so brief a period to win their 
confidence and affection that they will follow him as he 
goes before them? In the Scriptural significance of the 
word, “follow” they will not a stranger. An itinerant 
minister or a professional evangelist may deeply move an 
audience, may secure many nominal conversions, but has 
not experience abundantly and sadly proved that the im- 
pressions made are largely ephemeral, that the results as 
a rule are far from permanent? There has not been in 
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his converts that steady and whole-hearted following of 
the Lord that characterized Joshua, the son of Nun, ex- 
cept where the pastor has succeeded in supplementing the 
superficial or at least very partial work of the sensational 
evangelists, whose calling in the eyes of the public is not 
unfrequently degraded, their spiritual leadership soon 
distrusted, and their counsel soon forsaken when their 
converts are made to feel that, not love of the flock, but 
love of the fleece, is the sordid motive that alas! inspires 
and dominates the ministry of too many of the class re- 
ferred to. 

And so we may name as one of the first and foremost 
advantages of a long pastorate the more thorough and 
abiding work usually accomplished by a faithful, consci- 
entious minister of the Gospel, who for at least a score of 
years has shown himself a workman approved of God. 

By no means a long pastorate measured by the gener- 
ally accepted standards of the present day, was the min- 
istry of the Apostle Paul in Ephesus. For the space of 
three years he abode in that city. In no other field of his 
missionary labors did he tarry so long. And in no other 
did he gather so rich a harvest. During that compara- 
tively long ministry of three years he taught the Ephe- 
sians publicly and from house to house, declaring unto 
them the whole counsel of God, a work he could not have 
done so effectively had he remained there only a short 
time. If, at the close of his farewell address to his Ephe- 
sian elders, the prospect of seeing his face no more so af- 
fected these men whom the Holy Spirit had made bishops, 
to feed the Church of God purchased with His own blood, 
that they all wept sore and fell on Paul’s neck and kissed 
him, it was because his ministry among them had ex- 
tended over a period so long that the ties that bound their 
hearts in Christian love were not easily severed. If, as 
Dr. Fry in his Brief Notes on Pastoral Theology, insists, 
a most important requisite to a pastor’s efficiency and suc- 
cess is his “personal identification with his people,’ a 
period of two or three years will not suffice for this. “A 
pastor must know his people, and gains great advant- 
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ages,” Dr. Fry claims, “when he is able to recognize their 
faces and recall their names. They will be interested in 
and attached to him in proportion as he is interested in 
and attached to them,” and adds: “The pastoral relation 
is like that of marriage; a pastor and his congregation 
become “one flesh” or at least one family. They are one 
body in Christ. He belongs to them and they to him.” 

Blessed fellowship, when they share each other’s woes, 
their mutual burdens bear; share each other’s joys as well 
as sorrows; share in each other’s rewards as well as re- 
sponsibilities. 

Unfortunately some pastors think too much of their 
own welfare and too little of either the temporal or spirit- 
ual interests of the people God has committed to them. 
They accept calls for the sake of support, and are always 
looking out for a better field and a bigger salary. They 
never feel “at home” in the congregations they serve. 
They go up on the watch tower, not to be on the lookout 
for approaching perils and to warn their flock of prowl- 
ing wolves, possibly in sheep’s clothing, but to see if per- 
chance a visiting committee may not be coming, bearing 
a call to a more desirable parish. 

As Van Osterzee in his Practical Theology, expresses 
it, “Unhappy the teacher who weekly enters the pulpit, 
but daily, in spirit, ascends the balcony of the tower to 
watch whether he cannot see something better coming. 
Every heart has its natural ambition, and often is this put 
to a severe test in the case of skillful and jealous minis- 
ters of the Gospel. It is not pleasant, apparently, to 
stand written in the book of oblivion or to be outstripped 
and eclipsed by doltish, hot-headed party champions, 
while on the other hand the accepted sphere of labor, on 
close acquaintance by no means corresponds to reasonable 
desires.” 

Especially is this apt to be the case with a young pas- 
tor. On fire with consuming zeal, and with a holy ambi- 
tion to do a great work, he finds himself disappointed. 
Results at the end of his first year’s labors are not what 
he had looked for. Worldliness, selfishness, and apathy 
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towards the things of God, meet him on every hand. To 
overcome these desperate spiritual conditions seems as 
hopeless a task as battering down a stone wall with his 
fists. He begins to think that his is the hardest and most 
unpromising of all fields. He fears he can do no good 
there. Perhaps some one else might. He hears of va- 
cancies. Distance lends enchantment to the view. He 
wishes for a change. And now comes the temptation to 
use means he ought not to use in order to get another 
field. 

But has he no right to want to get away? “Strictly 
speaking, No,” answers Dr. Gerberding in “The Lutheran 
Pastor,” claiming, as he does, that “the ideal minister 
has given himself entirely into the hands of his Master. 
He has immolated self and all self interest. He is ready, 
like Paul, to suffer as well as to serve. He accounts it a 
blessed privilege to serve in the lowest and obscurest 
place. He finds his sweetest reward in the fact that he is 
permitted to serve. Let him only have the conviction 
that he is where his Lord has placed him, and then will he 
gladly abide and labor though it be “by honor and dis- 
honor, by evil report and good report, * * * as sorrowful 
yet always rejoicing; as poor yet making many rich; as 
having nothing and yet possessing all things.” As Paul 
loved those fickle, wayward and vexing Corinthians, so 
does the ideal pastor love a weak, wayward and vexatious 
flock, if only assured that it has been committed to him 
by God. 

Ministers who are on the constant lookout for easier 
and more promising fields and larger salaries are not true 
shepherds, but simply hirelings; and what wonder they 
never gain the confidence or sympathy of their people, 
nor the success they otherwise might have. 

II. And this leads me to observe, in the next place, 
that among the advantages of a long pastorate one is that 
the experience gained thereby and the confidence growing 
out of an intimate acquaintance with his people extend: 
ing over many years, enables a pastor to deal more wisely 
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and successfully with the difficulties and dissensions that 
occur now and then in most congregations. 

In the average Church is found no small amount of hu- 
man weakness and perversity. Restless, jangling spirits 
who are never happy unless stirring up strife and trou- 
ble are apt to disturb the pastor’s peace of mind when he 
is least expecting it. It is not an uncommon thing for a 
rich man or a coterie of rich men to attempt to run a 
Church regardless of its best interests and of the rights 
of the vast majority. Sometimes a faithful pastor who 
has the courage of his convictions and speaks the truth 
and denounces evil wherever found, incurs the displeas- 
ure and hostility of one of those proud, haughty, boastful 
men, who is self-made and worships his complacent 
maker, or a man of large means whose life is not only 
worldly but far beneath the standard of ordinary moral- 
ity. The subservience of an entire congregation to such 
a man who assumes leadership in a Church is as pitiable 
as it is deplorable. 

It even happens that the saloon has its apologists, if not 
patrons, among those in high places in the house of God 
—men who would bridle the pastor’s tongue when total 
abstinence in the individual and prohibition in the nation 
are the issues to be settled. 

And there is the choir with its petty jealousies and dis- 
cordant notes. Choirs ought to be, but they are not al- 
ways, harmonious. Too frequently they prove to be 
what they have been called, “the War Department of the 
Church.” 

Solomon was reputed to have been the wisest man who 
ever lived and he must have been or he could never have 
managed his choir of a thousand voices. 

Now, when it comes to dealing with conditions and 
problems such as I have thus briefly mentioned, the pas- 
tor who has become endeared to the great majority of his 
people and enjoys their confidence and affectionate re- 
gard by reason of his long residence among them and his 
loving ministrations in the days of their sickness, sorrow 
and sore bereavement, possesses no small advantage over 
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the minister who is as yet comparatively unknown in the 
parish he serves. The former has back of him a loyal 
and practically united membership whenever it becomes 
necessary for him to assert his authority and defend his 
position as pastor when these are challenged or antagon- 
ized by some self-appointed and aspiring leader or ambi- 
tious newcomer who wants to introduce some fad of 
doubtful propriety or to plan for an entertainment out of 
keeping with the sacredness of God’s house or His day. 

So, too, is his reputation safe and his standing in the 
community secure, when loose tongues begin to wag. 

For long years he has walked before the public in white 
garments, with the stainless character of a true man of 
God, and when falsely accused, his people stand for his 
defense, insisting that their pastor is utterly incapable of 
any such speech or deed as slanderously reported. A 
minister’s best defense against an evil tongue is his char- 
acter when once firmly established during long years in 
the community. 

May I be permitted a few personal experiences? In 
the discharge of the duties of the ministerial office I have 
more than once entered the front door of a saloon and 
even a place kept for immoral purposes when hastily 
summoned to minister to a wretched dying girl who had 
walked the burning path of shame and ruin. I have gone 
alone when there was no time to find some elder or dea- 
con to go with me. I have gone thus, feeling safe, be- 
cause I felt the public had learned to know me well enough 
to believe that my visit to such an evil resort was one be- 
fitting an ambassador of the King of Heaven. I have 
even gone to such haunts of vice in the darkness of the 
night, and alone, because the King’s business required 
haste, and a sin-stained soul was face to face with an 
opening eternity. 

For a young pastor as yet little known in the commun- 
ity, that would be a serious risk to take, and I would ad- 
vise against his hazarding his good name by responding 
to such calls without being accompanied by some elderly 
and trusted church official. What might be a safe and 
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proper thing for a veteran minister whom the people have 
known and trusted during a long term of years might 
prove disastrous to a young Timothy. What I am trying 
just now to establish is the fact that a long pastorate pos- 
sesses a decided advantage when it comes to dealing with 
difficult situations and with people, all of whom are more 
or less imperfect, and not a few of whom are utterly per- 
verse. 

III. Another advantage of a long pastorate is that the 
people come to have such confidence in their minister’s 
good intentions that when he makes a mistake they are 
quite ready to believe that it was a mistake of the head 
and not of the heart. No man is infallible, not even the 
Pope. To err is human. No minister so wise but that 
his judgment is at fault now and then. So long as the 
people are persuaded that he means well, and wants to do 
what is wisest and best for the congregation they will 
overlook many an error of judgment though it be some- 
what serious. They may condemn his judgment now and 
again, but they credit him with an honest purpose. They 
may not agree with him in all he says or does; they may 
be not a little disappointed when he proves himself quite 
human by giving way to some impatience or even infirm- 
ity in the matter of a hasty temper, but they still love and 
trust him in spite of his faults and frailties. They are 
convinced his heart is right however wrong may be his 
judgment at times. 

When my friends occasionally congratulate me on my 
unusually long pastorate, and compliment me by graci- 
ously, and with evident sincerity, saying: “It speaks well 
for you to have been in your present parish so many 
years,” I feel myself constrained as an honest man to say 
in reply that it speaks well rather for the congregation 
that has shown such indulgence and borne so patiently 
with my failings, and exercised that charity which cover- 
eth a multitude of sins. This is not the least of the ad- 
vantages of a long pastorate. 

IV. But I must hasten on to speak of another advant- 
age, this, that it develops and calls out the very best that 
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is in a man when he ministers to the same congregation 
for a score or more of years. The demands made upon a 
pastor’s time and strength are very many and very bur- 
densome. The gathering of material for his weekly ser- 
mons, and numerous lectures and addresses for all kinds 
of subjects and occasions is a perpetual source of anxiety. 
The men whose brilliant, original, spontaneous thoughts 
clamor for expression are read about, but seldom seen or 
heard. 

The only thing in this world that comes without hard 
labor is failure. You must grind or have no flour. You 
must study or have no sermons the people will care for. 
They are not content with vain repetitions or pious plati- 
tudes. The demands upon the resources of the preacher 
are increasing as popular intelligence increases; and the 
members of our congregations, after a man shall have 
preached before them for five or ten years, unless he is a 
constant, diligent student, are very apt to find out what 
he ought to have found out a great while before, that his 
little pond is quite shallow; and are liable to take such 
steps and resort to such methods as will lead them by the 
side of fresher waters and into greener pastures. 

To prepare two sermons every week—this is no trifling 
matter, but a very large and exhausting work; and there 
are multitudes of ministers to whom it is an anxious 
thought every week: “Oh, what shall I preach about next 
Sunday. It seems to me that Iam pumped dry.” 

Now, a man who is tempted to take things easy and 
give way to ignoble indolence, will be strongly tempted 
to seek a new field of labor every few years and keep re- 
peating his old sermons. 

In addition to his pulpit preparation the demands upon 
his time and strength and patience would be unendurable 
were it not that he is constrained by the love of Christ, and 
sustained by the grace that is all sufficient. To perform all 
the duties of a pastor, to visit the sick of the congregation, 
to go after the indifferent or disaffected, to meet success- 
fully the unnumbered cases, problems and annoyances 
that arise in his daily dealings with all classes of men and 
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women, to aid poor people in such a way as not to humili- 
ate them on the one hand and not to make professional 
mendicants of them on the other hand, inculcating noble 
principles in families void of any sense of responsibility, 
acting as a peacemaker between ill-mated husbands and 
wives, drumming up patrons for Sunday School and 
Church among children and careless, cold-hearted people, 
in all so acting as to bring men and women to Christ; in 
short the work of the pastor alone is sufficiently large and 
important to employ all his working hours and engage all 
his energy and wisdom, and leave him little time for pre- 
paring his sermons. 

To serve the same congregation year after year, as 
preacher and pastor, will and must call out every latent 
power within a man and keep him from wasting his life 
in idle gossip or trivial pursuits. 

To serve the same congregation for many long years is 
no light task. It means hard work—work constant, un- 
remitting, exhausting. But it has its advantages and 
compensations. The good soldier delights to be in the 
front line in the thickest of the fight that shall settle the 
destiny of nations. So the faithful pastor rejoices to en- 
dure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ and counts 
it all joy to stand in the place of duty however difficult, to 
have some share in making the kingdoms of this world 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ. To be a 
minister of the Gospel means service and sacrifice, but it 
means also a sweet satisfaction and joy that the world 
knows nothing of. Dr. Payson once said that if minis- 
ters realized the blessing and the opportunity God had 
conferred upon them they would leap and shout for joy 
crying, “I am a minister of Christ! I am a minister of 
Christ!” 

Think of the rewards of a faithful minister. Think of 
the joy that shall be his when he hears the songs of burst- 
ing praise from souls saved through his ministry, and 
blessing God for sending them such a pastor. 

In his text-book on “The Pastor,” Dr. Ziegler, enumer- 
ating the advantages of a permanent ministry, mentions 
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the following as the most prominent, viz: greater care in 
forming the pastoral relation; greater effort to gain the 
confidence and respect of the charge; a more intimate 
knowledge of the people; warmer sympathy and more 
hearty co-operation between the pastor and his members; 
preaching and pastoral visitation better adapted to the 
wants of the flock; and a more complete and rapid de- 
velopment of both pastor and people for the work of the 
Church. 

Upon most of these advantages I have dwelt perhaps 
with sufficient fullness; and the others I must be content 
to pass over with bare mention. 

As intimated at the very outset of this discussion there 
are some disadvantages in a long pastorate. Let it suffice 
to refer briefly to these. And first of all, note a few of 
the disadvantages to the congregation of a long pastorate. 

1. Doubtless there is a certain disadvantage growing 
out of the fact that human nature craves a change now 
and then. Most people like to hear another voice occasion- 
ally. <A different face in the pulpit arouses fresh inter- 
est, and frequently new life and enthusiasm are awakened 
by the settlement of a new and younger minister over the 
parish. “A new broom sweeps clean”; and it sometimes 
happens that even where there is no positive antagonism 
to the pastor who has been in charge for several years the 
people grow indifferent to his most earnest appeals and 
admonitions. There is no disaffection worth speaking of, 
but there has come over the congregation an apathy that 
is paralyzing and the work is languishing. Discouraged, 
he quits the field. A new man takes up the work. He 
is neither a better preacher nor a better pastor. But the 
resignation has shaken the people out of their lethargy. 
They waken up and realize that they must lend their 
hearty co-operation if the new minister is to accomplish 
anything. There is (it must be admitted) in the average 
congregation a certain class that, like the Athenians of 
old, want to hear some new thing, even if it be only the 
old Gospel presented in a slightly different way. They 
want, not “a setter forth of strange gods,” but are de- 
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lighted with new coins from the old gold, fresh from the 
mint, bright and shining. 

I say, this is characteristic of human nature. We all 
like a change once in a while, even if it be not a change 
for the better. The average woman wants a new dress, 
even though it be of poorer quality and less becoming than 
the old one. And the average man tires of the same 
menu every day served the whole year round, even though 
it be the choicest tenderloin of beef. He is glad occasion- 
ally for an old-fashioned plain Dutch dinner of boiled cab- 
bage. To minister to the same people Sabbath after Sab- 
bath for a score of years, even if the spiritual food be 
Gospel truths like fat things full of marrow and wine on 
the lees well refined and served in the most attractive 
manner, is to render a service not always appreciated. 
As long as human nature is what it is; and tastes, like 
fashions, change, we need not be surprised to find that 
long pastorates have their disadvantages. 

A wise preacher is he who knows just when to go and 
when to stay. 

For the good of the parish a minister sometimes stays 
too long. He does not always see that his usefulness is 
ended; it may be through no fault of his. It is unfortu- 
nate (at times almost tragical), to be a ministerial misfit 
and not recognize the fact. A man may suit one place 
and not another. Wise is he who has sense enough and 
grace enough to resign when to remain in a field would 
work serious injury to it or jeopardize its future welfare. 

2. There is another possible disadvantage to a congre- 
gation in a long pastorate that should not be ignored. It 
is due to the fact that both pulpit preparation and pas- 
toral oversight have come to make such tremendous de- 
mands on a minister’s time and strength that one or the 
other must be to some extent neglected. In these days of 
ministerial exactions, a conscientious pastor is often at 
his wits’ end to know how to respond to all parish calls 
and public demands and then prepare two sermons for 
Sunday, besides mid-week services and frequent funerals. 
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Some men can think out their sermons while visiting the 
sick and looking after their stray sheep. 

They give an hour to their study and yet manage to 
satisfy their hearers when Sabbath comes round. Intel- 
lectual giants are they, with unusual physical endurance, 
able to maintain themselves in the same parish for years. 
Others are very efficient in pastoral work, but very ineffi- 
cient in a pulpit. Some men think they can preach with 
little preparation. They are like the man who boastfully 
informed a friend of his that he could prepare a sermon 
before breakfast and “think nothing of it’; to which his 
friend was ungracious enough to venture the reply, that 
his congregation, too, thought nothing of it. 

Fortunately for me I had two small country churches 
to serve in connection with my Hazleton congregation 
during the first six years of my ministry, thus requiring 
only one new sermon a week. It was this that saved the 
day for me. Had I been compelled to preach to the same 
audience twice every Sabbath during those first six years, 
I am sure I should have been forced to seek a new field 
long before those six years went by. 

No young man, unless he has most extraordinary abil- 
ties, should accept a call to a city church as his first 
charge. 

The chances are that if he does not break down under 
the terrific strain of preparing two new sermons a week 
and looking after his pastoral duties—the chances are 
that his pulpit ministrations will prove so unsatisfying 
that his Church Council will soon want to interview him 
on the disadvantages of a long pastorate. 

3. Very little need therefore be said upon the last 
point—the disadvantages of a long pastorate to a minis- 
ter himself. To preach such sermons as this age de- 
mands, and to shepherd his flock as their varied needs 
require (assuming that he is capable of doing both fairly 
well) leaves him but little time for general reading and 
participation in educational affairs and in patriotic and 
reform movements which no minister can ignore without 
being charged with a lack of public spirit. To be a good 
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pastor he must be interested in the civil and social ques- 
tions of the day. He dare not limit his activities to his 
narrow parish bounds. “This one thing I do,” said Paul; 
but in the doing of the one thing he utilized all the forces 
of his trained mind and the rich stores of knowledge he 
had gathered from every available source. Not philoso- 
phy did he preach. He determined to know nothing in 
his ministry among the cultured Corinthians, but Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified; but he was able when occasion 
required to meet the philosophers of Greece on their own 
ground. Who will say that the Apostle would have been 
the profound theologian and matchless disputant he was 
had he been pastor of but one church during his entire 
ministry? Had he preached to the same congregation 
Sabbath after Sabbath, year in and year out, it might be 
a question whether the Pauline Epistles would make up 
as they do, so important a part of the Sacred Volume. 
Hazleton, Pa. 
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ARTICLE III. 


COMPLETE LIST OF WORKS OF LUTHER IN 
ENGLISH. 


COMPILED, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, AND ANNOTATED 
BY PRESERVED SMITH. 


(1). A copy of the letters wherein the most redoubt- 
ed.... Henry VIII made answer unto a certayne letter of 
Martyn Luther....and also a copy of the foresaid Lu- 
ther’s letter. Richarde Pynson, London. (1526). 

This is a translation of Luther’s letter to Henry of 
September 1, 1525, and of Henry’s answer, dated in the 
English copy March 20, 1526, but not published until Au- 
gust. On this see Luther’s Correspondence and other 
contemporary Letters, vol. ii, translated and edited by P. 
Smith and C. H. Jacobs, 1918, pp. 333ff and 374ff. 

(2). An Exhortation to the diligent studye of the 
scripture made by Erasmus Roterodamus and translated 
into inglissh. An Exposition in to the seventh chaptre of 
the first pistle to the Corinthians. (Colophon) At Mal- 
borow in the londe of Hesse. MDXXIX. xx daye Junii. 
By my Hans Luft. 

This tiny book contains two translations, the first of 
Erasmus’ Paraclesis id est adhoratio ad christianae phi- 
losophiae studium, 1516, and of Luther’s Das siebend 
Capitel S. Pauli zu den Corinthern ausgelegt, 1523. 
Though attributed by Thomas More to Roy, it is prob- 
ably by William Tyndale; and though purporting to be 
printed by Hans Luft (a Wittenberg printer) at Mar- 
burg, it was probably printed by John Soter at Cologne. 
For the evidence see The Nation, May 16, 1912. 

(3). De libertate christiani. The Liberty of a Chris- 
ten man. Cum privilegio regali. Imprynted at the 
sonne by me John Byddell. (s. a.) 

This anonymous translation was probably by the mar- 
tyr John Tewkesbury, and must have been printed about 
the time of his death (Dec. 20, 1531) or soon after. For 
the evidence see The Nation, May 29, 1913. 
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(4). A very excellent and swete exposition upon the 
two and and twentye Psalme of David, called in Latyne 
Dominus regit me et nihil. Translated out of the hye 
Almayne in to Englishe by Myles Coverdale. (Colo- 
phon). Imprynted in Southwark by James Nycolson for 
John Gough. Cum privilegio. 1537. 

See W. C. Hazlitt: Bibliographical Collections, 1903, p- 
236, and H. E. Jacobs: The Lutheran Movement in Eng- 
land, 1910, p. 118, and Coverdale’s Remains, 1846. 

(5). An exposition upon the songe of the blessed vir- 
gine Mary, called Magnificat. Where unto are added 
the songes of Salue regina, Benedictus and Nunc dimittis. 
Translated out of latine into Englysh by John Hollybush. 
(S. a., s. 1.) 

The only copy known to me was in possession of Otto 
Harrassowitz of Leipzig: see his Catalogue 328, no. 1099. 
Hollybush was probably a pseudonym for Coverdale and 
it was probably printed by Nicholson at Southwark about 
1538. See The Nation, May 29, 1913. 

(6). Ghostly Psalms and Spiritual Songs, drawn out 
of holy Scripture 

By Miles Coverdale: see his Remains, 1846, pp. 533- 
590. It was printed some time before 1539, and a num- 
ber of the hymns are translations of Luther’s including 
one of Hin’ feste Burg. See M. Herford: Literary Rela- 
tions of Germany and England during the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, 1886, pp. 8ff, 399ff; and The Nation, December 17, 


The last will and last confession of martyn lu- 
thers faith concerning the principal articles of religion 
which are in controversy, which he will maiteine and de- 
fend until his death, against the pope and the gates of 
hell, drawen furth by him at the request of the princes of 
germany which have reformed their churches after the 
gospel, to be offered up at the next general councel in all 
their names & now published before that all the world 
may have an evydent testimony of his faith... ..1543. 


A translation of the Schmalkaldic Articles, 1538, Lu- 
thers Werke, Weimar, 50, 160ff. The translator is not 
known. The place of printing was probably Zurich. 

(8). The chiefe and pryncypall Articles of the Chris- 
ten faythe, to holde againste the Pope and al Papistes and 
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the gates of hell, with other thre very profitable and 
necessary bokes..... Made by Doctor Marten Luther. 
[Colophon] Imprinted for Gwalter Lynne. MDXLIII. 
(London). 

This is an enlarged edition of the above with three 
other works of Luther. Contents as follows: 1. The 
chiefe articles..... 2. The Confession of the Faythe of 
Doctor Martin Luther. 3. Of the ryght Olde Catholyke 
Churche and the new false Church. 4. Of the Symboles 
or Confessyons of the Christen Faythe (Die drei Symbola 
oder Bekenntnis des Glaubens Christi, Weimar, 50, 255). 
5. A singular and fruteful maner of praying used by the 
famous clarke Doctor Marten Luther (Hin einfiltige 
Weise zu Beten, 1535, Weimar 38, 351). 6. A prayer 
against the Pope and the Turkes. The translation may 
have been by the printer Lynne, himself. 

(9). The dysclosyng of the Canon of the popysh 
Masse with a sermon annexed unto it of....D. Marten 
Luther. Apocal. XVIII. Printed by Hans hitprycke, 
(s. 1. & a.) 

Probably printed 1545. Ames & Herbert: Typograph- 
ical Antiquities, p. 1557. No translator is given and the 
name of the printer is obviously false. “To hit the 
prycke” meant “to hit the bull’s eye,” and, as it was a fa- 
vorite expression of Coverdale’s (see his Preface to the 
Bible, reprinted by W. A. Pollard: Records of the English 
Bible, 1911, p. 205), Coverdale may possibly have been 
the translator. 

(10). M. Luthers Sermon on the keys and of Absolu- 
tion, on John xx, 21, 22, translated by R. Argentine. Ip- 
swich. 1548. 

On Richard Argentine, alias Sexten, who died in 1568, 
see Dictionary of National Biography. 

(11). A fruteful and godly Exposition and declara- 
tion of the kyngdom of Christ and of christen lybertye 
made upon the words of the Prophete Jeremye in the 
xxiii chapter, with an exposycyon on the viii Psalme, in- 
treating of the same mater by the famous clerke Doctor 
Martyne Luther, whereunto is annexed a Godly sermon 
of Doctor Urbanus Rhegius upon the ix Chapter of Math- 
ewe..... Translated out of the hyghe Almayne. Gwal- 
ter Lynne. London. 1548. 
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This was translated as well as printed by Lynne who 
dedicated it to the Princess Elizabeth. 

(12). A briefe collection of all such textes of the 
scripture as do declare the most blessed and happie estate 
of them that be with sycknes..... Whereunto are added 
two fruitful and comfortable sermons made by the fa- 
mous clarke doctor Martin Luther..... G. Lynne. 1549. 

(18). A sermon of great blasphemy agaynst God 
whych the Papystes do use reading this Antechrystian 
Canon in theyr Mass. (1554). 

The place of printing this translation of Luther’s Von 
der hochsten Gotteslisterung is uncertain. It is interest- 
ing to note that Francis Dryander wrote to Vadian on 
April 19, 1550, that he had come to Basle to get books 
printed in English that could not be printed in England. 
Vadianische Briefsammlung, vi. 840. 

(14). A Frutful Sermon of the moost evangelical 
wryter M. Luther, made of the Angells upon the XVIII 
Chap. of Mathew, translated. Hugh Syngelton.  Lon- 
don. [15607] 

A version of John Foxe the martyrologist of Luther’s 
Predigt von den Englen. It may be noted that there are 
other translations from Luther and lists of his works in 
Foxe’s Actes & Monuments, 1563, part IV. 

(15). A famous and godly history contayning the 
lyves & actes of three renouned reformers of the Chris- 
tian Church, M. Luther, J. Ecolampadius and H. Zwingli. 
The declaration of M. Luther’s faythe before the Empe- 
roure Charles the fyft. London. 1561. 

The translator was Henry Bennet of Calais, on whom 
see Dictionary of National Biography. 

(15). Ane compendious Booke of Godly and spiritual 
Songs, by James Wedderburn. 1567. 

This is a second edition, the only one known. The pre- 
face states that it was a reprint, with alterations, of a 
first edition which had been “contenit.” As Wedderburn 
died in 1553 it is probable that the first edition came out 
before that year. Some of the hymns are translations 
of Luther’s. Lutheran works were exported to Scotland 
as early as 1525, but as Wedderburn’s brother John is 
said to have been in Wittenberg between 1540 and 1542 
it is probable that he brought the German hymnal back 
with him. Can we trace him in the otherwise unknown 
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John Wedde to whom Luther gave an introduction to the 
king of Sweden, October 4, 1541, Enders xiv, 89? 

(16). A very Comfortable and necessary Sermon in 
these our dayes, made by the right reuerend father and 
faithful seruaunt of Jesus Christ, Martin Luther, con- 
cerning the commyng .... of Christ..... London. John 
Daye, dwelling ouer Aldersgate. (1570). 

Reprinted, something augmented, 1578 and 1661. 

The preface is signed “T. B.” and dated March 22, 
1569 (i. e. 1570). “T. B.” cannot be identified. He was 
certainly not Thomas Becon, though Becon speaks in one 
place of his translations from Latin. In the Elizabethan 
hymns published by the Parker Society there are two 
hymns signed by the same initials, but they give no clue 
to the author. 

(17). An Exposition of Solomons Booke called Ec- 
clesiastes or the Preacher. London. 1573. 

See Ames & Herbert, Typographical Antiquities, p. 
654, and Werke, Weimar, xx, 1-203 and xxvi, 619. 

(18). A Commentarie of M. Doctor Martin Luther 
upon the Epistle of S. Paul to the Galathians first col- 
lected and gathered word for word out of his preaching 
and now out of Latine. ....faithfully translated into 
English. London. T. Vautroullier. 1575. 

The printer was a Huguenot who came to England 
about 1559, was admitted to his guild in 1564, and died in 
1587. All that is known of the translators is told by Ed- 
win Sandys, Bishop of London, in a preface dated April 
28, 1575. Of the work he says: “Which being written 
in the latin tongue, certain godly men have most sin- 
cerely translated into our language..... Some began it 
acording to the skill they had. Others godly affected, not 
suffering so good a matter in handling to be marred, put 
to their helping hands..... They refuse to be named.” 
Of all the Reformer’s writings this proved to be the most 
popular, having been reprinted, in either England or 
America, in 1577, 1580, 1588, 1603, 1616, 1635, 1644, 
1734, 1760, 1791, twice in 1807, 1810 and 1839. Next to 
the table talk it was the principal source from which 
William James made the study of Luther for his Varieties 
of Religious Experience. 

(19). A Methodical preface prefixed before the 
epistle of S. Paul to the Romans..... made by Martin Lu- 
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ther now translated out of Latin into English by W. W. 
student. 

Printed without name of publisher, place or date, it 
appears first to have seen the light sometimes between 
1575 and 1594. It was reprinted in 1632. The initials 
on the title-page are a misprint, for we learn that the 
translator was one Thomas Woodcock, otherwise un- 
known. His original was not Luther’s German but 
“Praefatio methodica totius scripturae in epistolam Pauli 
ad Romanos, e vernaculo Lutheri in Latinam versa per 
Justum Jonam.” It is well known that John Wesley was 
converted in 1738 by reading this preface, and it is safe 
to assume that he knew it in this version rather than in 
the original. 


(20). In 1541 Luther published a Supputatio annorum 
mundi, or chronology of general history, in which he 
reckoned that the world had been created 3960 B.C. A 
translation of this is to be found in the Bodleian under 
the title. 

A supputation of the yeres of the world from the cre- 
ation thereof unto this present year 1576. 

The name of the translator is not given. It would be 
interesting to know whether Archbishop Ussher, whose 
calculation that the world was created 4004 B. C., became 
generally accepted, was acquainted with this work. 

(21). A commentaire upon the fiftene Psalms called 
Psalmi Graduum, that is Psalms of degrees, faithfully 
copied out of the lectures of D. Martin Luther. Trans- 
lated out of the Latine. London. T. Vautroullier. 1577. 

Reprinted 1615, 1637. 

The translator was Henry Bull. There is a preface by 
John Foxe, the martyrologist, though he had died in 1573. 
The Psalms of degrees are 120-124. Possibly the first 
edition has perished. 

(22). M. Luther’s Exposition of the 130 Psalme. 
Translated by Tho. Potter. London. Hugh Singleton. 
1577. 

(23). M. Luther on Isa. ix. 2-7, being a prophecie of 
Christ, wherein the conquest of Christ and his members 
over Sin, Death and Sathan is declared. H. Bynneman 
for Gregory Seaton. London. 1578. 
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As Seaton is probably the publisher, the name of the 
translator cannot be discovered. 

(24). Special and chosen sermons of D. M. Luther, 
Englished by W. G. .. TT. Voutroullier. London. 1578. 
Reprinted 1581, 1649, 1652, 1747, 1816, 1830, 1862. 

The translator of these thirty-four sermons may be 
identified with William Gace. For printing this work 
without license Vautroullier was fined ten shillings. 

(25). Of two Wonderful Popish Monsters, to wyt, Of 
a Popish Asse which was found in Rome in the riuer 
Tyber (1496) and of a Moonkish Calfe, calued at Fre- 
berge in Misnie (1528). Which are the very shewings 
and tokens of God’s wrath against the blind, obstinate 
and monstrous Papists. Witnessed and declared, the one 
by P. Melanchthon, the other by M. Luther. Translated 
out of French into English by John Brooke of Assh. Lon- 
don. Th. East. 1579. 

On this pamphlet, which came to England via a French 
Swiss version, see Modern Philology vol. ix, no. 3, 1914. 

(26). A Treatise touching the Liberty of a Chris- 
ee Translated by James Bell. Newbery and 
Bynneman. London. 1579. 

Reprinted 1636, 1817. 


This was the second version of Luther’s great tract, see 
no. 3. 


(27). A right comfortable Treatise conteining sun- 
drye pointes of consolation for them that labour and are 
laden..... Englished by W. Gace. Thomas Vautroul- 
lier. London. 1580. 

A version of the Tesseradekas. 

(28). A Manuell of Christian praiers made by diuers 
deuout and godly men, as Calvin, Luther, Melanchthon, 
&c., augmented and amended by Abraham Fleming. Lon- 
don. Denham. 1581. 

(29). A Commentarie .... upon the twoo Epistles 
generall of Sainct Peter and Sainct Jude..... gathered 
out of the Lectures and Preachings of M. Luther. 1581. 

This version of Luther’s work (Weimar xiv, 126) was 
by Thomas Newton, otherwise known as a translator of 
Seneca. See Mrs. C. C. Stopes: William Hunnis and the 
Revels of the Royal Chapel, Louvain, 1910, p. 195. 
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(30). A fruitful sermon of D. Martin Luther con- 
cerning Matrimony taken out of the Epistle to the He- 
brews. 

This book, without name of translator, printer, place 
or date, is Ames and Herbert, loc. cit., p. 1755. It may 
probably be put about 1581. 

(31). Every Dayes Sacrifice. Wherein is compre- 
hended many comfortable Prayers and Meditations very 
necessary for all Christians..... Translated by W.S. R. 
London. Printed for George Vincent and Henry Rocket. 
1607. 

Reprinted 1629. 

This contains tracts by various authors, the one by Lu- 
ther having a distinct title page: “A Comfort against the 
fear and terror of Death and the Graue.” I cannot iden- 
tify the translator. 

(32). An Abstract of a Commentarie by Dr. M. Lu- 
ther [upon] the Galachians..... 2 parts. H. Atkinson. 
London. (1642). 

The translator was Edmund Ferrers. 

(33). Martin Luther’s Declaration to his Countrimen. 
First published in Dutch by himself and translated [or 
rather epitomized] by Sleidan in his fifth book of Com- 
mentaries and from him into English by a constant friend 
of the Peace and Truth of the Gospel. (London. 1643). 

(34). Martin Luther’s Colloquia Mensalia, or his last 
Divine Discourses at his Table..... Translated out of 
the High Dutch by Captain Henry Bell. London. 1652. 

Reprinted 1791, 1818, 1832, 1886." 

Henry Bell was a son of the Dean of Ely in Norfolk. 
He began his military career in 1606 with the Elector of 
Brandenburg and King of Sweden.* He was sent to 
Saxony on a military mission in 1616,* and recommended 
to the Venetians as an artillery expert in 1617,‘ his ser- 
vices being declined on account of his ignorance of Italian. 


1 The edition of 1832 was in selection. That of 1886, in Cassell’s 
National Library, vol. 14, edited by Henry Morley, was corrected. 

2 Calendar of State Papers Domestic of James I, 1626, under 
dates August 14 and November 22; Calendar of State Papers Vene- 
tian, xv, 49. 

3 Ibid., xiv, pp. 522, 577. 

4 Ibid., pp. 34, 49, 56, 193. 
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In 1618 he was sent as ambassador to Germany to fathom 
a suspected plot of the Emperor Matthias and his wife 
the Empress Anne of Styria to poison Elizabeth, Queen 
of Bohemia, sister of Charles I of England.’ On return- 
ing, to reward his services, which he says cost him more 
than five thousand pounds, he was given a sinecure office, 
that of surveyor of lead, said to be worth five hundred 
pounds a year. As the office did not turn out well, he pe- 
titioned the Council for further remuneration.’ In 1626 
we find him in Germany.’ In 1624 and 1627 he petitoned 
Secretary Conway for official employment.* Shortly af- 
ter this he was accused of having forged passports for 
himself as from the Elector of Brandenburg. Lord Falk- 
land examined the case and reported it to be “very foul.” 
Bell was thrown into prison in 1631 and remained there 
for many years. In all he sent 214 petitions to the king, 
Council and Archbishop Laud. His wife and two chil- 
dren died, as he believed, of starvation. He was released 
about 1641.° He employed the years in prison translat- 
ing Luther’s Table Talk, which he had picked up on his 
last visit to Germany.'? He tells a long story of how 
scarce this precious book had become, as one of the Empe- 
rors, whom he calls Charles V in his petition to the House 
of Commons, Ferdinand II in another work, and Rudolph 
in the preface to his translation, had confiscated it. This 
story is a fabrication, as is that of the warning he re- 
ceived in a heavenly vision shortly before his imprison- 
ment to translate the work. 

When he had it completed he petitioned the Commons 
to be allowed sole liberty to print it, and also that they or- 
der a copy to be placed in every church in England." 


5 On this see A True Relation of the Abominable Injustice, 
Oppression and Tyranny which Captain Henry Bell suffered nine 
years. A petition of Bell dated Dec. 2, 1640, and published 1646. 
See also M. Hay: A Winter Queen, 1914, pp. 83ff, o6ff; Calendar of 
Domestic Papers of James I, 1632, June 16. 

6 Domestic Papers of James I, 1619-23, pp. 68, 78, 97, 178. 

7 Lutheri Posthuma, London, 1650, reprinted in the “Colloquia 
Mensalia.” 

8 Domestic Papers of James under dates Nov. 22, 1624, and 
June 25, 1627. d 

9 Domestic Papers of James I, June 16, 1632, July 1, 1634, Feb. 
10, 1637, Nov. 28, 1638, et alias. 

10 The very copy he used, “Luther’s Tischreden,” Frankfort am 
Mayn, 1574, is preserved in Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, to 
which it was presented by William Dugard anno 165-. Catalogue 
of MSS in Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 1895, No. 23. 

11 Historical MS Commission Report, (1874) iv, i, 36. 
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The last request was apparently ignored, but the order of 
the Commons, dated Feb. 24, 1646 (1647?) is printed by 
himself. This commends the book and grants him sole 
license to print, but does not state, as Bell says, that they 
found that in the Table Talk Luther had revoked his 
former error concerning the sacrament, an assertion en- 
tirely groundless. Bell also assures us that the Assembly 
of Divines who had been appointed to examine the work 
had found it very pious.'* Unfortunately for him their 
report is extant to the effect that though the work con- 
tains many good things yet there are many passages con- 
trary to truth, gravity and modesty. Further on this in- 
teresting work see G. Waterhouse: The Literary Rela- 
tions of England and Germany in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, 1914, 95ff; Preserved Smith: Luther’s Table Talk, 
a Critical Study, 1907, pp. T6ff; Conversations with Lu- 
ther, translated by Smith and Gallinger, pp. xxivf; Har- 
vard Theological Review, x, 140f, 1917. 

(35). Testimony of Martin Luther touching 
Universities, humane learning, &c., in W. Dell: The Tryal 
of Spirits, 1660. 

A version of part of Luther’s tract against Ambrose 
Catharinus. On this see T. Sippell: W. Dell, p. 63, and 
Harvard Theological Review, 1917, x, 141. 

(36). The Prophecyes of M. Luther concerning the 
Downfall of the Pope of Rome..... collected by R. C., 
Master of Arts. London. Kembe and Thomas. 1664. 

Reprinted, Edinburgh, 1679. 


I have not been able to see this but suspect it is a re- 
print of a portion of Bell’s translation of the Table Talk. 

(37). The Shorter Catechism of Dr. M. Luther, trans- 
lated from the Latin by a Clergyman of the Church of 
England..... Published by G. A. Waschel. London. 
1770. 


It is tempting to hazard the conjecture that this version 
was made by John Wesley, but I can find no trace of it, 
though there are several allusions to Luther in his Jouwr- 
nal (4 vols. 1903). His friend, George Whitefield, is less 
likely to have been the translator. 

(38). A Dialogue between the Devi! and Martin Lu- 


12 In Lutheri Posthuma, and in preface to the Divine Dis- 
courses. 
13 May 3, 1647. Hist. MS Commission Report, vi, 173. 
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ther concerning the abolition of the Mass. In T. Tysan: 
Observations on J. Stanley’s Remarks. London. 1821. 

A translation of a portion of Luther’s Von der Winckel- 
messe. Tysan had originally published An Address to 
Members of the Dudley Auxiliary Biblical Association, 
1821, and this had been answered by Jacob Stanley in 
Remarks .... on T. Tysan’s attack on Protestantism, 
1821, to which the work quoted above is the sur-rejoiner. 

(39). On the Bondage of the Will by Martin Luther. 
Translated from the Latin edition of E. T. Vaughn by H. 
Cole. London. 1823. 


(40). Interpretation of two horrible monsters, an 
ass-pope..... and acalf-monk. Translated by the Rev. 
H. Cole. London. Eades. 1823. 

Reprinted, London, T. Bensley, without date. 

Vide ante, no. 238. 

(41). Select Works of Martin Luther, an offering to 
the Church of God in “the last days.” Translated by H. 
Cole. London. 1826. 4 vols. 

Contents: Vol. I. Christian Liberty. Exposition of 
the 51st Psalm. Selections from the Preface to Romans, 
and commentaries on the Epistles. Sermons. Vol. II. 
Exposition of the 17th Chapter of John. Tesseradecad. 
The Last Words of David. The Three Creeds. Expo- 
sition of the Lord’s Prayer. On Good Works. Vol. III. 
Commentary on the First 22 Psalms. Vol. IV. Com- 


mentary on the First 22 Psalms continued, and, Separate 
Commentary on the Second Psalm. 


(42). <A selection of the most celebrated sermons of 
M. Luther and J. Calvin. New York. 1829. 

(43). Luther’s Hymn (commencing, “Great God! 
what do I see and hear’’). The last stanzas added by the 
publisher. J. Eades. London. (1835?) 

A card in the British Museum. 

(44). Luther’s German version of the Gospel of St. 
John with an interlinear English translation for the use 
of students. By Charles Fallen. Cambridge (Mass.) 
1835. See number 83. 

(45). The Pope confounded and his kingdom exposed. 
Translated by H. Cole. London. 1836. 


A version of Luther’s Ad librum A. Catharini respon- 
sio. 
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(46). A Manuel of the Book of Psalms.... By Mar- 
tin Luther. 1837. 


(47). Gems of Luther, translated from the German. 
London. 1838. 


The translator was P. C. Hirschfield. 

(48). Luther’s controversial tracts, in an original 
translation by a clergyman of Dublin. (Dublin. 1840). 

The only copy I know is in Trinity College Library, 
Dublin. 

(49). Luther in England, or an Answer by Anticipa- 
tion to a certain Member of Parliament and Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Originally written in reply to 
that first and most famous Defender of the (Romish) 
Faith,.... Henry VIII. Edited by a late Fellow of 
Oriel College. London. 1841. 

A manuscript note in the British Museum copy of the 
book states that the Fellow was W. B. Sanderson. The 
“Member of Parliament and Student of Christ Church,” 
is, of course, Gladstone, whose defense of Roman Catholic 
emancipation in 1830 was disliked by strong Protestants. 
The work is a translation of Luther’s Contra Henricum 
Angliae Regem. As the translator in his preface asks 
for corrections of his work, I will supply one. Luther 
says Henry’s Defense of the Seven Sacraments was not 
written by Henry but by “Lee (Leus) or one of those 
snivelling, drivelling sophists bred by the Thomist swine.” 
Not knowing that the reference was to Edward Lee, later 
Archbishop of York, Sanderson translates: “fills his 
whole book with such virulence that that son of a Leo can 
be expressed by no image more readily.....” 

(50). The Apostolical Succession of Satanic inven- 
tion. By Martin Luther. Palmer and Sons. London. 
1842. 


A version of Part I and a portion of Part II of Luther’s 
De abroganda Missa privata. One sees in this reaction 
against the Tracts for the Times, published by Newman, 
Pusey and others 1833-41. 

(51). Martin Luther’s Exposition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, translated from the German. J. Nisbet & Co. 
London. 1844. 


The editor was T. Nunn. 
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(52). The Epistle of Paul to the Romans, with a pre- 
face and brief reflections by Luther. London. 1844. 

Vide ante no. 17. 

(53). A Commentary on the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Galatians..... A new translation with notes and Lu- 
ther’s life .... by J. Owen. London. 1845. 

(54). Preface to a book of selections from the Le- 
gends of St. Francis, entitled, ‘“‘The absurd acts of the 
Barefooted Franciscans to ennoble the saint of their or- 
der.”.... Translated from the German of Dr. Martin 
Luther. Brighton. 1845. 

This is a translation of Luther’s preface to Der Bar- 
fuser Miinche Eulenspiegel und Alcoran, 1542. The 
translation of Luther’s preface is followed by ‘“‘The Reve- 
lation of Antichrist to prove the vain Papacy to be anti- 
scriptural.” Followed by a notice to the reader protesting 
against the publication of the lives of the Saxon, British 
and Romish Saints. Announcement of “The Revelation 
of Antichrist” and “Of the Keys” to follow (vide infra, 
nos. 54,56). The copy in the British Museum has manu- 
script notes announcing the appearance of the transla- 
tion of “Of Councils and Churches, vide infra, no. 60. All 
these works of course were in answer to Newman’s Cath- 


olic movement. Newman planned an elaborate series of 
lives of English saints. 


(55). Hymns of the Reformation by Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther and others. From the German (by H. J. Fry). 
London. Charles Gilpin. 1845. 

Reprinted, London Partner Oakey & Co. 1853. 

(56). Von den Schlusseln..... A treatise upon the 
Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven..... Translated by C. 
Smith. London. Seely. 1846. 

(57). Letters of John Huss, written during his exile. 

With Martin Luther’s preface. London. 1846. 

(58). Offenbarung des AndtChrists, or Antichrist re- 
vealed. Translated from the original high German by C. 
Smith. London. 1846. 


Another version of Luther’s Ad librum Catharini re- 
sponsio. 

(59). The Way to Prayer. London. Chiswick. 
1846. 
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Reprinted as, A simple way to pray by Martin Luther. 
London. 1874. 

This is a translation of Luther’s Ein einfeltige Weise zu 
Beten, by S. W. Singer. 

(60). Luther’s Life by himself. Arranged by J. 
Michelet. Translated by Wm. Hazlitt. London. 1846. 

Second edition in Bohn’s Library. 1862. 

This is a translation of Jules Michelet’s Mémoires de 
Luther écrits par lui-meme, 2 vols. 1835. It consists 
largely of selections from his works and Table Talk. 

(61). Martin Luther’s Authority of Councils and 
Churches, translated by the Rev. C. B. Smyth. London. 
W. E. Painter. 1847. 

(62). The Table Talk or Familiar Discourses of Mar- 
tin Luther. Translated by William Hazlitt, Esq. Lon- 
don. 1848. 

Reprinted in Bohn’s Library 1857, and often since 
then. In 1883 there were no less than three reprints, or 
rather new editions. 

A translation of the Table Talk largely, if not entirely, 
from the French of Gustav Brunet’s Les Propos de table 
de Martin Luther. Paris, 1844. The translator is a son 
of the essayist of the same name. See P. Smith: Luw- 


ther’s Table Talk, a Critical Study, 1907, pp. 81ff. and 
127f. 


(63). Doctrines of the Reformation in the words of 
Martin Luther. London. 1853. 

(64). The Spiritual Songs of Martin Luther, from 
the German by J. Hunt. London. Hamilton, Adams & 
Co. 1853. 

(65). Martin Luther’s Spiritual Songs, translated by 
R. Mason. London. Hatchard & Son. 1854. 

(66). Luther’s Small Catechism, with additions in- 
cluding the Augsburg Confession. Translated from the 
original German. Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. 1855. 

(67). Life of Martin Luther gathered from his own 
writings by Michelet. Translated by G. H. Smith. New 
York. 1856. 

(68). The Methods and Fruits of Justification. In 
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H. C. Fish: History and Repository of Pulpit Eloquence. 
Vol. I. London. 1857. 

Reprinted in The Great Sermons of Great Preachers. 
London. 1858. 

A version of Luther’s sermon on Galatians iv, 1-7. 

(69). Words that shook the world, or Martin Luther 
his own biographer. By C. Adams. New York. 1858. 

(70). Luther still speaking. The Creation; a Com- 
mentary on the first five chapters of the Book of Genesis, 
originally published at Wittenberg in 1544, now first 
translated into English by H. Cole. London. 1858. 

Reprinted 1883. 

(71). The Book of Vagabonds and Beggars, edited by 
Martin Luther. Translated with introduction by L. C. 
Hatten. London. 1860. 

(72). Christmas Carols by Luther and Others. Re- 
ligious Tract Society. London. 1861. 

(73). The Prefaces to the Early Editions of Martin 
Luther’s Bible. Translated by Sir G. Duckett. Edited 
by T. A. Readwin. London and Manchester. 1863. 

(74). Luther’s Letters to women. Collected by Dr. 
K. Zimmerman. Translated by Mrs. Malcolm. London 
1865. 

(75). Watchwords for the Warfare of Life 
Translated by the author of the Schénberg-Cotta Family 
(Mrs. E. Charles). London. 1869 (1868). 

(76). Luther’s Shorter Catechism, in Mitchell: What 
did Luther teach? 1870. 

(77). The Small Catechism of Martin Luther. Lit- 
erally translated by H. Wetzel. 1872. (Woodstock, U. 
S. A.?) 

(78). Luther’s Song-book. Translated by G. Mac- 
donald. London. 1876. 

(79). The Origin and Results of the Ninety-five 
Theses of Dr. Martin Luther, with an English transla- 
tion..... by C. P. Krauth. 1873. 

(80). Deutsche Geistliche Lieder. The hymns of 
Martin Luther set to their original melodies, with an 
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English version, edited by L. W. Bacon and N. H. Allen. 
New York. 1883. 

(81). A Roman Catholic Catechism. London. 1883. 

A translation of fragmentary passages of Luther’s 
works, arranged by “J. M. Sch.” 

(82). First Principles of the Reformation, or the 
ninety-five theses and three primary works of Martin 
Luther. Translated into English by H. Wace and C. A. 
Buchheim. London. Murray. 1883. 

Reprinted augmented as: Luther’s Primary Works, to- 
gether with his shorter and longer catechisms, translated 
into English by H. Wace and C. A. Buchheim. London. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1896. 

(83). Luther on Education: including a historical in- 
troduction and a translation of the Reformer’s two most 
important educational treatise. By F. V. N. Painter. 
Philadelphia. Lutheran Publication Society. (1890). 

The works are: Letter to the Mayors and Aldermen of 
Germany on behalf of Christian Schools, and, Sermon on 
the duty of sending children to school. 

(84). Exotics: a translation of the spiritual songs of 
Novalis, the hymn-book of Luther and other poems from 
the German and Italian, by G. Macdonald. S. a. et. 1. 

See no. 76. <A copy in the Boston Public Library. 

(85). Luther’s Judgment Hymn. S. a. et. 1. Quarto, 
1 page. 

Copy at Harvard. See no. 41. 

(86). Luther’s Small Catechism, Developed and Ex- 
plained, Prepared and Published by Authority of the 
General Synod of the Evangelical Synod (sic) of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church U. 8S. A. Philadelphia, 
ix 

(87). Luther’s sermon of the lost sheep. London. 
S. a. 

(88). Two sermons: The fruit and virtue of Christ’s 
resurrection, and The Good Shepherd. London. s. a. 

(89). Two sermons: The hymn of Zacharias, and The 
Meditation of Christ, his passion. London. s. a. 

(90). The Period of the Early Reformation in Ger- 
many, ed. J. H. Robinson and M. Whitcomb. In Univer- 
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sity of Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, vol I, 
1895. Contains the 95 Theses and other material. 

(91). Selection from Luther edited by C. D. Hart- 
ranft, in C. D. Warner’s Library of the World’s Best Lit- 
erature, 1896, vol. xvi, pp. 9326-9347. 

(92). Luther’s Address to the Diet of Worms, and 
The Pith of Paul’s chief Doctrine, in D. L. Brewer’s The 
World’s Best Orations, 1901. 

(93). Parting Words, being a selection from the ser- 
mons of Dr. Martin Luther on John xiv-xvii. Translated 
by Charlotte A. Rainy. Oliphant & Co. Edinburgh and 
London. 1903. 

(94). The Standard Edition of Luther’s Works, trans- 
lated by J. N. Lenker. Minneapolis. 1903ff. 

This edition, in many volumes, still in course of publi- 
cation, includes: Vol. I. A Critical and Devotional 
Commentary on Genesis. Vol. 2. Luther’s commentary 
on the first twenty-two Psalms, based on H. Cole’s trans- 
lation. Vol. 3-7. Luther’s Church Postil Sermons. Vol. 
8. The Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude, preached and 
explained. Vol. 9. Luther on Christian Education. The 


Catechetical Writings. Vol. 10-12. Luther’s Epistles 
Sermons. 


(95). The Letters of Martin Luther, selected and 
translated by Margaret A. Currie. London. 1908. 

(96). The Life and Letters of Martin Luther by Pre- 
served Smith. Boston, New York and London. 1911. 

Second edition. 1914. 

Contains translations of about 130 letters. 

(97). Luther’s Correspondence and other Contempo- 
rary Letters, Vol. I, translated and edited by Preserved 
Smith. Philadelphia, 1913. Vol. 2, by P. Smith and C. 
M. Jacobs, 1918. 

(98). The Reformation in Germany, by H. C. Ved- 
der, 1914. 

a Appendices contain some translations from Lu- 
er. 

(99). The Works of Martin Luther with Introduc- 
tions and Notes. Philadelphia. A. J. Holman & Co. 
1915ff. 
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Planned to be complete in ten volumes, in course of 
publication. The work is in the hands of W. A. Lambert, 
J. J. Schindel, A. T. W. Steinhaeuser, A. L. Steimle and 
C. M. Jacobs. Vol. I contains: Luther’s Prefaces, Trea- 
tise of Baptism, Discussion of Confession, The Fourteen 
of Consolation. Treatise on Good Works, Treatise on the 
New Testament, The Papacy at Rome. 

(100). Conversations with Luther; Selections from 
the Table Talk translated and edited by Preserved Smith 
and H. P. Gallinger. Boston. 1915. 

The distribution of the translations listed above is re- 
markable. In the first period, 1526-81, in which the 
English Reformation was largely Lutheran, there were 
30 separate translations of Luther’s works. In the next 
period, ending 1665, in which Calvinism predominated, 
there were six new translations. In the third period, 
more than a century and a half, from 1665 to 1820, there 
was only one new translation. This was the period of 
worldliness, libertinism and rationalism. 

An enormous revival of interest in Luther has taken 
place in the century just past. From 1821 to 1918 there 
have been sixty-three new translations, some of them 
elaborate series in several volumes, and many of them 
frequently reprinted. This is due partly to a revival of re- 
ligious interest, partly to a greater reading of history and 
an historical perspective that gives Luther his true and 
enormous place in modern evolution. The hills disap- 
pear when we get a great distance from them, but the 
snow-capped mountains stand out grander than ever. 

It may be interesting to inquire which of Luther’s 
works have been the most popular. Taking all four cen- 
turies together the Table Talk has doubtless been most 
printed and read. There have been three separate ver- 
sions, the first printed five times, the second many times. 
Next comes the Commentary on Galatians, of which there 
have been three separate versions and seventeen impres- 
sions. Almost like unto it is the tract on the Liberty of 
a Christian, one of the earliest translated. Of it there 
have been five distinct versions and several additional re- 
prints. One edition of Sermons was printed eight times 
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in all and other sermons have come out separately. The 
hymns have been frequently turned into English. The 
Shorter Catechism has been several times Englished and 
probably used much more than the present list indicates. 
Of selections of letters there have been three versions, 
the first, strange to say, not until 1865. 





THE NATIVE AFRICAN. 


ARTICLE IV. 
THE NATIVE AFRICAN.' 
BY REV. G. C. LEONARD. 


The native African, or country-man, as he is known in 
our field affords an interesting subject study. In en- 
deavoring to say something concerning him I shall con- 
sider the native first as he is, and secondly the native as 


he should be; or His Characteristics, and His Conver- 
sion. 


I. THE NATIVE AS HE IS. 


1. His Religion. 


Our country-man is an Animist or spirit worshipper— 
whether of man, beast or things inanimate. His wor- 
ship is that of fear. His offerings are made not out of 
gratitude, but to appease the spirits who are liable to be 
offended and do him harm. Animism extends through 
the Sudan and embraces also the great Bantu tribe to the 
South. It permeates, as we might expect, the religion of 
Mohammed throughout the Dark Continent where it has 
its chief strongholds. Fortunately it has not deeply en- 
trenched itself on our territory, but we should be con- 
tinually on the look-out in order to resist it. 

Animism is based on tradition. Our country-man is a 
traditionalist pure and simple. The observance of an- 
cestral traditions is an absolutely earnest performance 
with him. With just as much seriousness does he hold 
to the words of the sand-player as truth, to his belief in 
the power of medicine, charm, sacrifice and totem, as any. 
man clings to his religious tenets. Whether they be in- 
credible or very clearly plausible and intelligible, they 


1 An essay read at the Muhlenberg Mission Conference, May 


1918, by Rev. Leonard, one of the missionaries located in the In- 
terior. 
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constitute those central and vital realities necessary to his 
life. Just at what point tradition ends and religion be- 
gins can scarcely be decided unless done arbitrarily, be- 
cause many of the features of his life, of a real political 
character, held as tradition of course, may be entirely 
interpreted with what would be classed as religious. 
Certain observances, which may be purely secular, may 
have in them some hidden aspect of apartness or holiness 
bordering on the religious. As Dr. Nassau states, “Re- 
ligion is intimately mixed with every one of the socio- 
logical aspects of family, rights of property, authority, 
tribal organization, judicial trials, punishments, inter- 
tribal relations and commerce.” Hence in considering 
the religious life of the country-man, we are bound to 
look at and delve into the whole of his traditions and be- 
liefs of whatever sort they may be. Nor is it possible to 
consider any other phase of his life except there are reli- 
gious aspects present. Sacrificing plays a great role in 
every-day life. In this we cannot always discriminate 
just what kind of sacrifice has been made, whether in be- 
half of some family, tribal, or very personal aspect of 
life. He holds the sacrifice as most important, because 
it is grounded in the traditions and customs of the fath- 
ers, and hence it is real to him. The ordeal is common 
in settling disputes, and also in identifying criminals. 
Sasswood and the hot oil are usually employed. 

All these features in the life of our native make him a 
real Animist, using the term in the largest sense, cover- 
ing spirit-worship, fetichism, witchcraft, and sorcery. 
But we have not yet a complete knowledge of what the 
native man does believe and to what sorts of spirits he 
does pay homage. However, the fact remains that the 
native man believes in a host of spirits to which he pays 
very fearful deference, and all these influence his life to 
such an extent that it is no more than an existence in 
slavery to the powers of. darkness. 


2. His Government. 


The form of government fostered by the country-man 
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is that of the community unit. The community is ruled 
by an individual called a chief or king who by custom- 
right governs or rules the people bound to him by blood 
relationship or ofttimes by ties which have their begin- 
nings in an intermingled confusion of immorality. The 
king gets his position by election of the people, or by ap- 
pointment. In this patriarchal community, if it may be 
called such, there are a great many slaves, chiefly women. 
One of the marks of greatness of such a chief is generally 
expressed by the number of women he possesses. These 
have been obtained either by cold commercial purchase 
as any inanimate article is bought, or ofttimes they are 
held as bonds for debt. The debt is most likely a fine, 
and so large that the enslaved are often never redeemed. 
Royal property is inherited by the successor of each king. 
So the securing of the vast number of slaves is not a new 
task for each new king. He receives what has been left 
him, and then adds thereto as the years go by. 

War also makes slaves. Those captured in war are not 
only prisoners but are held as slaves until they are re- 
deemed by their people. Many times as an evidence of so- 
called friendship between chiefs, presents of women may 
be changed. The missionary regards with horror such 
a condition of affairs; but the woman herself very fre- 
quently prefers to belong to a prominent man, and even 
makes mention of the fact with pride. 

The chief, or king, is surrounded by a number of ad- 
visors who generally are the heads of towns belonging 
to him. These headmen are small copies of the king 
himself, so far as practicing polygamy and its accompa- 
nying vices are concerned. This community or family 
government is for only one section or territory and hence 
we observe that the government which the country-man 
fosters is one of very smal! scope, not to mention its 
primitiveness. He thus finds it easy to keep in touch 
with the old traditions to obey them and is content to re- 
main undisturbed. In fact the community has him so 
completely bound that it is most difficult for him to do 
otherwise than live as he always has lived. 
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In the sphere of government there is not only the legis- 
lative power, but also the judiciary, and the executive. 
All these powers are usually vested in the king, yet the 
principal source of legislation is tradition. The king 
does not make many new laws; he does not change tra- 
ditions to any extent. But the king’s large work is in 
taking care of the judiciary and the executive offices. He 
talks and “cuts” all palavers. In other words, he is the 
court and the judge. This in brief constitutes the form 
of government of our native man. 


> 


8. His Language. 


The native African is a born linguist. Since the tribes 
in Liberia are generally small, most of the natives can 
converse in more than one language. There are some 
who are able to converse in no less than eight. The fact 
that the native man is such a natural linguist, he cannot 
quite understand why the white man with his superior 


sense, as he thinks, cannot all the more rapidly acquire 
the native language. This is a feature that missionaries 
have to meet, and necessitates our most earnest effort to 
master the native tongue, and not only one, but more than 
one if possible. We are not attempting to discuss any 
one language with reference to its relative merits or de- 
merits. Suffice it to state that the vernacular languages 
all are best adapted to the native as he lives in his primi- 
tive state. He has not received to any great measure 
ideas from without to put him to any inconvenience in 
expressing himself. But according to the manner in 
which the black man thinks, his language fits him better 
than a foreign tongue. It is more expressive to him than 
any other, and until he is led into greater light and intel- 
ligence he will cling to the mother tongue. When the 
native begins to have loftier and more complex ideas, 
that express finer shades of meaning, when he turns more 
from the concrete to the abstract, when he begins to in- 
corporate into his life processes, true spiritual things, 
leaving the low and the base, seeking for future goods, 
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when he begins to prepare for the great to-morrow, then 
he will need a more versatile vehicle for his thought. 

It ought to be taken for granted that our missionaries 
acquire the vernacular. If so, much of the mode of 
thinking of the country-man will be mastered. It is prac- 
tically impossible to know much of the language intelli- 
gibly, except one be able to “think black.” We Anglo- 
Saxons are not accustomed to couching our speech in in- 
terrogation or in small parables. This we are called 
upon to learn from our country-man. In this particular 
he is peculiar to us. He has a manner of reasoning and 
thinking that is not registered or copyrighted, yet it be- 
longs to him most truly. In my experience lately I have 
found that he thinks we have transgressed some kind of 
laws whether they be copyright laws or not, that we are 
attempting to come within the pale of native life by en- 
deavoring to take his language into our mouths. So in 
learning the language of our country-man, we must get 
closely acquainted with that feature of his inner life 
which has been very aptly put, “thinking black.” Just 
all that there is to this phrase, coined so fittingly by Mis- 
sionary Dan Crawford, has never yet been fully learned. 
In other words the white man does not altogether know 
the black man. 


4. His Traditions. 


We have already stated that the line of demarcation be- 
tween tradition and religion can scarcely be drawn. 
However, whether we discuss tradition or that which may 
be styled religion the whole will be classed as the native’s 
beliefs. These are many and varied. They are steeped 
in the deepest ignorance and superstition, yet to him they 
are just as real and true as though based upon the most 
logical reasoning and scientific fact. In our field, just 
what the native does believe, has not been fully learned, 
nor will it be readily ascertained, because of the fact that 
one of the country-man’s outstanding characteristics is to 
hide things especially from the foreigner. If one wants 
to have a concrete example of this, go to any of the towns 
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up the river here, and search for the farms of the towns 
people. Many of them will not be found easily because 
tucked away back in very lonely and forsaken places. 
But there is where the country-man feels most at home. 
He hides himself. 

As is true of every Animist all over the world, whether 
in Burma, or in Java, or on the Niger, or in South 
America, or in our own Hinterland, he is governed largely 
by fear. He is afraid that his ancestors will return and 
bring him trouble either by sickness or by the loss of 
property. The beliefs of the country-man go scarcely 
farther than the securing of some physical good. No 
sacrifice is made except it be for bodily safety or good 
fortune. It is not made for consolation, and much less 
from the spirit of love or gratitude. Why does the 
farmer placard his farm along the road with medicine 
against the “wulubela”? Why does he girdle his house 
with a bush rope except for fear of the “wulunu” coming 
at night and bringing misfortune? Why does he enter- 
tain such a confidence in the power of “‘wende”? Why 
does awe fall upon the listener when “gofe” is mentioned? 
All of these are evil spirits that need constantly to be ap- 
peased. 

The country-man is not hasty in giving the white man 
credit for skill and ability. I have been asked more than 
once from what source all the imported cloth, mirrors, 
guns, powder, shells, etc., come. When the questioners 
are told they are not ready to believe. They hold the 
idea so firmly that all such things are made by people who 
reside in a hill. That the white people simply write a 
note giving an order of goods and drop same at the foot 
of the hill in the evening time, and next morning upon 
returning to the hill, the goods have been delivered by 
the all-powerful spirits who can make any and every- 
thing over night. 

There is a place in the St. Paul River near our station, 
where water-people are said to dwell. If when we are 
passing up the river in our boat on one of our itinerating 
circuits there are men in the boat who are residents of 
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the Island itself, they will not pass that way at all. They 
will not even talk about the subject, fearing lest these 
most dangerous people will upset the boat. The people 
say that no one can sleep in the bush along the river at 
that place, for the water-people get angry and throw 
stones at the sleeper all night, endeavoring to drive him 
away. 

In order really to belong to the community every male 
must pass through the “polong” or devil-bush. We are 
here only discussing the portion of the bush into which 
the boys are taken. That of the girls is very similar in 
its effect upon the community life. How old this institu- 
tion is no one knows. It represents the central strength 
of heathenism. Hence in treating the beliefs of the na- 
tive man, it would not be complete unless the polong have 
notice. 

Permit us to ask the question, Why does the country- 
man hold to his polong so tenaciously? It is not primar- 
ily because of having been taken into it in his early youth 
that he feels that this is the way of becoming a “kpakolo,” 
or realman? His unwavering belief in the institution is 
lodged in the fact that he has always been told that the 
“old people,” the ancestors, received it from God, and 
that it is good to belong to it because they all were mem- 
bers. From this fact result the obedience and respect 
accorded the aged. Then the boy is further told that all 
his relatives belong to it. But all this sounds as though 
arguments were raised in remonstrance against becom- 
ing a member of the community unit or polong, on the 
part of the boy. No, I have never learned of such ob- 
jection unless the boy has been in touch with a mission 
station. And even as the good seed sowed by the 
wayside was lost, so in time of trial and test the pressure 
of the community is brought to bear upon the lad and 
the seed is snatched away, and the boy returns to the way 
of his fathers and joins the polong. 

In the case of boys who have not come in contact with 
the outside influence such as radiates from the mission, 
they are all ready to have Ngamu or country-devil tow 
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them into his camp, and never have any thought of ob- 
jecting to becoming members of the community. 

Might it not be true that the same psychological rea- 
son is underneath the working of the native mind with 
reference to belonging to the community unit, as is seen 
in what is called the “gang” or “clique” spirit of the 
youth? This “gang” or “clique” spirit is a basic fact of 
human nature because of the fact that man is a social 
creature. It is observed in the great fraternal orders, 
only in a higher degree. Likewise it manifests itself in 
the high school and college fraternities. Even the Chris- 
tian Church has the element present, and it would seem 
that there is a relation between this thought and the in- 
junction of Heb. 10:25, in which the apostle says we 
ought not forsake “the assembling of ourselves together.” 
There is this marked difference however between the 
Scriptural command and the “clique” element of the man- 
made institutions, that, in the Christian Church there are 
no secrets. In the Church is taught the public confes- 
sion of sin and likewise a public profession of religion. 
This element in the Church is for mutual blessing and 
growth. 


5. His Self- sufficiency. 


Truly this benighted country-man has difficulties vastly 
greater and stronger than he, and these have weighed 
him down for many centuries. Yet in spite of all this he 
is a happy creature. I have often wondered how our 
country-man can be happy, just because his stomach is 
full, when he does not have any idea whatever whence 
the next meal will come. This shows how little it takes 
to make him content. The same element of contentment 
goes farther in shaping his life, by giving him a spirit of 
self-sufficiency. If this spirit were not his, our country- 
man would lose much of his poise and bearing. In other 
words, his self-complacency makes him what he is to a 
large measure. 

As one missionary puts it, “Hurry on the part of the 
missionary means delay.” Why? Simply because the 
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country-man is satisfied that he knows more about travel 
in his country than the head of the party, and too, there 
are often many details in the native’s life which are 
everything to him on a journey, while to the missionary 
they are absolutely nothing, and even less than nothing, 
-—foolishness, and annoyance. Then, too, on the part of 
the missionary there is often a lack of knowledge as to 
why the man doesn’t move more briskly. This feverish- 
ness of haste is met by the country-man who thinks that 
the missionary doesn’t see and know all these “bush 
things.” The self-complacency of the countrv-man 
causes him to think, since he is not acquainted with the 
value of time, What does it matter if we do not reach 
such and such a place to-day, we can reach it to-morrow. 

Again what answer does the missionary receive when 
speaking with the native concerning accepting Chris- 
tianity? Here we have facing us again the contemptible 
content of self-sufficiency which speaks forth in bold 
words, “We have our God. What you say is right for 
you. What we have came from God long ago, and was 
given to our ancestors.” His complacency, even though 
it should be somewhat dispelled by Truth, fears to break 
away from the community and take up something new. 
This self-sufficiency goes so far as to make remarks con- 
cerning the missionary when he enters the town with 
Gospel preaching. As the demon of old whose name was 
Legion cried out, “Let us alone,” so the people talk of go- 
ing about their business, either to the farm, to gambling, 
to carrying water, to cooking, to spinning, or what not. 
They have no time to listen to God-palaver. They are 
not concerned about another’s ancestry or the religion of 
that ancestry. I have thought that perhaps one of the 
chief reasons for the country-man not caring to remain 
to hear the Gospel is that we often mention death and be- 
ing saved from it, and he does not relish a conversation 
on that topic. 


6. His Morality. 


As a general rule the moral state of the native is low. 
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It could not be expected to be otherwise when we consider 
that he is actually taught to be unmoral and immoral as 
well. That part of man known as conscience is so be- 
dimmed that the little voice can scarcely be heard. Only 
an enlightened conscience speaks forth audibly. It re- 
quires a developed mind together with spiritual en- 
lightenment to be moral. With the centuries of ignor- 
ance and superstition behind him the natural man de- 
velops downward instead of upward, toward the low 
rather than toward the lofty. In fact he seems to have 
no choice toward anything of a higher nature, for all such 
things require resistance and that takes strength and this 
the country-man does not want to exercise. Who does 
not believe in the natural wickedness of the human heart 
and the tendency toward following the things that call 
forth the least resistance? This fact can not be better 
shown than in the life of our native man. 

The country-man knows little higher than the lowest 
bestial passion, for this is largely the warp and woof of 
his life. If this is not true why do we always hear such 
foul conversation among the men? Why is not the topic 
of conversation under the palm-wine tree different? Why 
are women not allowed to go to the palm-wine tree? And 
since this is the controlling element in his life, he con- 
siders the individual who should be his true helpmeet, as 
a mere bit of property in his hand. And though woman 
occupies such a position, she does not seek to change mat- 
ters in any way, but rather prefers the situation as it is. 

To get for self is the motive that controls in the moral 
sphere for our country-man. Whether things are pro- 
cured by honest methods matters little to him. That he 
does not commit more fraud is chiefly because of fear of 
punishment from tribal law, or the evii effects of 
medicine. Moral considerations have little bearing upon 
the native, for the main object of his life is to get things 
for self, whether it be prestige, property, community repu- 
tation, headship of a town, or knowledge of sorcery, or 
whatever may be the object. The ways and means of 
acquiring matter not. 
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Il. THE NATIVE AS HE SHOULD BE. 


We have endeavored to picture the native as he is so 
that we might have a clear view of the task of his con- 
version to the Christian faith. What must we do in or- 
der to touch him or reach him? How can we establish 
ourselves in his confidence? 


1. Points of Contact. 


If we can find some common ground between Christi- 
anity and animism we will have a way of approach to the 
mind and heart of our country-man. The following par- 
ticulars will show that the way is at least partly open. 

a. The idea of God exists in the mind of the country- 
man. His idea is not complete or full, but the fact re- 
mains that he knows of God as the Creator of all things. 
The country-man calls upon him in the time of direct dis- 
tress or calamity, and many times too, in a flippant man- 
ner. God does not have much concern for the everyday 
life, however, as the country-man thinks. Yet the idea 
is present in the language and thought, there to be de- 
veloped and filled with the full Christian content. 

b. There is present also some idea of immortality. 
The people all say too glibly that the country-man is 
going to live with God when he dies. God has placed him 
here and God is going to take him away again. The 
whole idea of sin is left out, for it makes no difference 
what the life, God takes all.to him. The point I want to 
make is this, that there is not present any idea of ex- 
tinction or annihilation. The killing of the white chicken 
at the grave is the ferry money given to the deceased for 
the crossing of the water on the way to God’s home. So 
there is no idea of the soul dying with the body. Even 
though there is great fear of death, yet there is a shady 
idea of the life beyond. And I believe that the meagre 
knowledge of the life to come is the sole reason for the 
great fear of death. This present life is clung to as the 
great possession. The fact also that the spirits of the 
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dead come back and cause trouble is evidence that they 
are regarded as still living. 

c. The idea of a Redeemer I have never found. There 
is no idea of a mediator between God and man, as among 
some other African tribes, and in our country-man’s way 
of thinking there does not need to be any, for all are go- 
ing to God. 

But there are present several splendid ideas that can 
be developed into the Gospel idea of the Redemer. It is 
common in the language to speak of a saviour,—of one 
who saves another from hurt or danger. The mission- 
ary is often called a “balonu,” or saviour when he cures 
an illness, or does something that the country-man can- 
not do for himself. This makes a point of contact for 
the idea of the Redeemer. Another idea that lies along 
side of the above is that of the redemption of a slave by 
the payment of the required freedom money. There is 
the idea of giving bond in case of debt or obligation. All 
of these put together make a good source of developing 
the idea of the Redeemer as we have Him in the Chris- 
tian faith. 

d. The great prevalence of sacrificing. This is all 
done to appease the spirit of some ancestor, or the vici- 
ousness of some demon. This may easily be turned to 
account in teaching about the great sacrifice which God 
has made for man in Jesus Christ. The heathen must be 
shown that God made one great sacrifice for us that if 
we trust in that we shall be freed from all fear. They 
must also learn that the real sacrifice which God desires 
is to give ourselves. This is the way of presenting the 
atonement. 

e. To cause the country-man to see that he is a sin- 
ner before God is one of the most difficult tasks that I 
have found. He says that all are going to God when they 
pass out of this life. He makes no distinction as to how 
the man lives; whether a horrible drunkard, a grossly 
immoral man, a polygamist, a rogue, or perchance all 
these combined in one, he will surely go to God. Just as 
A said to B when he died, “He went to God for he died so 
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fine and easy.” B was reported to be one of the greatest 
sinners that man could be, and I knew B myself, and the 
reports were true. 

The country-man justifies his attitude toward Christi- 
anity by saying that our teaching is for our nationality, 
and that our ancestry is different from his, and that 
therefore we have such a different manner of living. So 
our teaching he very complacently admits is good for us 
because it was given to us by our ancestors, but that it 
does not apply to the people of another nation or race 
having another ancestry. Just how to meet this point is 
somewhat of a problem. The procedure thus far has 
been to direct the truth as much as possible against the 
idea that all are going to God. I always teach most em- 
phatically that all displease God unless they do one thing 
and that is trust in His Son Jesus. To strengthen this I 
present the teachings of Scripture as sharply as possible 
concerning the future punishment of the unrighteous, 
and how at the end of the world the great judgment will 
determine all things so that they can never be changed, 
and that when God calls one a sheep or a goat the last 
word has been spoken. I have felt the sense of fear of 
the country-man may be appealed to. He must be 
brought to feel that God will not consent to have him 
come into glory with his filthy life. We can readily see 
the difficulties in presenting the Atonement and the In- 
carnation, when there is no sense of need of a new life. 


2. The Study of the Language. 


From what has been said it is apparent that the mis- 
sionary must know the native tongue, or more than one 
if possible. The worker is seriously handicapped if he 
does not know the vernacular fairly well. If the mis- 
sionary wants to exercise his greatest influence, he must 
have the key that unlocks for him the storehouse of native 
lore and thought, the language. If this is his, he gathers 
many times when he is not supposed to be gathering. He 
commands a greater respect from the country-man. He 
is able to gain more readily the confidence of the country- 
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man and is drawn closer to him and the two work out the 
problems of the latter together. 


3. The Attitude of the Missionary. 


In endeavoring to reach the native the proper attitude 
of the missionary is of first importance. I quote from 
the Edinburgh Conference Report on Animistic Reli- 
gions. This is the summary of twenty-five missionaries 
working in various fields of the world in which Animism 
prevails. 

a. The missionary must study and get to know the 
native religion. He must strive to understand the native 
conception of things and the heathen method of thinking. 
This knowledge he must acquire from the natives them- 
selves through the vernacular—to attempt it otherwise is 
to attempt to hang a ladder in the air Several 
missionaries say that it is very difficult to reach the actual 
beliefs of the people, the natives being inclined to con- 
ceal from the white man what the white man wishes to 
know. 

b. The whole attitude of the missionary should at all 
times be marked by sympathy. He should esteem the 
heathen’s faith as a religion. The religion with which 
he deals is, he should remember, an effort of fellowmen 
to grapple with the great problem of existence. He 
should understand that he has to do with men groping in 
the dark after the light, who are waiting in the dim light 
of the mire and to get their feet on a rock. He should 
adopt a conciliatory attitude. The Christian preacher is 
the intruder into his hearer’s country, an innovator as to 
social and religious matters, and, humanly speaking, has 
all the odds against him. He will lose nothing, and he 
has everything to gain, by recognizing the good in the re- 
ligion of the region, in order to take advantage of any 
points of contact with Christianity, and preparations for 
it. The missionary should rejoice in every element of 
truth and goodness that he finds in the religion and in the 
practice of the people with whom he has to deal, seeing 
that all truth and all goodness wheresoever found, come 
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through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, however igno- 
rant a person may be of this source. He should avoid all 
contempt, and vehement denunciation, and all overbear- 
ing manners. A missionary will never, by breaking idols 
or entering a sacred place, convince the Animist of the 
impotence of his gods, for he believes that his ancestors 
will not take vengeance on the foreigner, who perhaps 
has mightier gods, but on their descendants, who per- 
mitted such a violation. On such occasions the natives 
often say, The gods of course cannot harm you, but they 
will punish us for it. This does not mean that he must 
never condemn, but he must temper the vigor of his con- 
demnation with sympathy. To lighten a dark room one 
does not need to sweep out the dark. He must be very 
patient. Seeds need time to take root downwards and 
grow upwards. A sincere man does not change his be- 
liefs hastily. Finally, he should take nothing religious 
from them without setting something better in its place. 
Many evil customs exist to meet greater evils in the so- 
cial life of the people, and its is dangerous to displace 
them until you have given them a substitute which they 
can accept intelligently. The missionary should abstain 
from any superior aloofness from the native, and as far 
as possible, without unduly spoiling him, act towards him 
as to his own countrymen, teaching always that any su- 
periority is the result of environment, educational ad- 
vantages, and Christian privileges, and that the hearts 
of all are the same in the sight of God. And he must 
always keep in mind as his guiding principle the fact 
that he ought to commend the message by his own per- 
sonality. 

With regard to the personal demeanor of the mission- 
ary towards the native, Dr. Nassau writes some weighty 
words: “I have known missionaries who seemed to have 
come with only a feeling of hard duty to bring the Gospel 
to dirty,degraded, fellow-members of the human race. 
Unintentionally they showed that antipathy in their man- 
ners. The alert-eyed natives saw it. Without at first 
saying anything disrespectful, they quietly gave them 
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outward obedience. But they never gave them respect, 
never opened their hearts to them. The teachings of 
such missionaries fell flat. They filled a certain niche in 
the roll of station members; but they never had influence 
for good. Rather, some of them by harsh words or curt 
manner, brought only evil to the missionary name.” 


4. The Importance of Thoroughness. 


In addition to the above order to meet a dire need in 
the life of our country-man,—lack of thoroughness—there 
should be system and efficiency in all our work. There 
should be thoroughness everywhere. If it is in the dress- 
ing of a wound, every precaution should be taken that 
the wound is cured, for thus confidence has been gained, 
likewise one kind of strength has been shown. Every 
missionary must be a constant example of strength, in 
just as many ways as possible. In industrial work, let 
the native be shown the dignity of labor, and that if a man 
is to be really a big man, a real kpagolo, he must first be 
a Christian and must not be a dependent and lazy one. 
He must have the stuff in him which enables him to bend. 
his back to the cutlass or the hoe, or any other task. He 
must be shown that no work is too small or low for him 
to do. When a man comes and wants to make a big 
speech to the effect that he can no longer carry “kinja,” 
expecting to have some extra favor because he has be- 
come more than the ordinary man, then is the time to 
show him to deal honestly with him. But after a man 
has worked and really done something, then if he chooses, 
he can put on his large flowing country shirt and know 
that the wearing of it is just a little bit different from 
that fellow who does not do a stroke of work from one 
year’s end to another. 

The missionary makes a point for the cause if he him- 
self demonstrates that he can lay his hand to a piece of 
work and do as much as any man. We must never forget 
that the country-man is always watching us, and the kind 
of Christians we show ourselves to be is the model that 
he has to copy. 
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5. The Value of Education. 


When it comes to touching the country-man intellectu- 
ally we have of course to deal with the youth. He wants 
to be educated, even though his motive for same may not 
be very high. This point brings up the central position 
held by Christian education in the work of the mission. 
We are agreed as to the importance which the school holds 
in making strong men and women of the natives. 

The very best teaching force available ought to be in 
the school-room. The best trained missionary is none too 
good, for the lower the intellectual status of the pupil the 
better trained ought the teacher to be. Here again we 
need the above mentioned element thoroughness. Only 
the most intensive work ought to satisfy the governing 
body. If we cannot get intensive work out of a teacher, 
train him until he can do his work well. This same prin- 
ciple applied to the pupil awakens in him a spirit of pride 
from the fact that he was compelled to dig hard for what 
he knows. So we must make the school a source of 
strength in the community. 


6. The Brass-Band Idea. 


Another element in the work of touching this country- 
man of ours is what I call the ““Brass Band” idea, for the 
want of aname. Our native likes to be near where there 
is something going on. If our mission stations are dead 
and lifeless, he does not think much of them, nor point 
out to strangers the features of the place,—perhaps he 
will not mention that there is such a place as a mission 
station near. But if there are large houses, if there are 
kitchens for comfort, if there are a large number of boys 
in school, if there are medicines dispensed and cures ef- 
fected, if there is a certain amount of labor to be given 
out to the community, then it is that the country-man 
thinks that the mission is about the biggest thing in the 
country. To have the station as a magnetic place is a 
good thing. All these elements of strength only open the 
way for the entering of the spiritual truth which we have 
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come to plant. We have come to gather the country-man 
into the kingdom, and he will best be gathered where 
there is evidence of life that touches life in all its phases. 
I do not advocate the idea of endeavoring to attract 
through outward showy things, but this element can ju- 
diciously be taken advantage of, for it will add to the 
strength of the station to really have influences of a 
higher life radiating from it. The country-man looks 
upon the white man as his superior, and it seems to me to 
be a responsibility for us to demonstrate that we can do 
large things because of the fact that we are Christians. 
This “brass band” idea will play its part upon the reli- 
gious life of the community through the continual teach- 
ing and preaching of the missionary. 

In closing this rambling discussion of touching the na- 
tive we have no better example than that of Christ 
Himself in His dealings with weak and sinful humanity. 
Let us learn from him how best to do our work. In the 
words of Dr. Brown, “Christ set a good example to the 
soul-seeker everywhere in his treatment of those who 
came to Him. When they sought the loaves and fishes, 
He did not turn them away, but spoke to them of the 
bread of heaven. When Nicodemus came by night, 
Christ did not rebuke him, but lovingly reasoned with 
him about the spiritual life. When the self-satisfied 
young ruler told Him that he had kept the commandments 
from his youth up, “Jesus beholding him, loved him.” 
When the mother tried to use Christ for the advantage of 
her two sons, the disciples “were moved with indigna- 
tion,” but Christ taught them the nobler ideals of the 
kingdom. His severest denunciations were not upon 
“sinners,” but upon hypocrites. Even when a fallen 
woman came to Him, he, the purest of the pure, did not 
turn contemptuously away, but with divine sympathy 
made her feel that she was not beyond the reach of the 
Father’s love. Jesus was never rude. He never gave 
needless pain to a sensitive heart. He was considerate of 
human weakness. He was gentle towards all human 
sorrow. He never suppressed the truth, but He uttered 
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it in love. And to-day it is not science or intellect or 
eloquence that wins souls, but love to Christ pouring over 
in love to men. Love will give a delicacy of perception 
and ingenuity of persuasiveness which no heart shall be 
able to resist. Love will reconcile the profound scholar 
to a life among savages. It will carry the refined woman 
with the precious tidings into the most unattractive 
homes. Love will bear all, believe all, hope all, endure 
all, if only it may win men for Christ.” 
Then let us in the words of the poet, 

Give human nature reverence for the sake 

Of One who bore it, making it divine 

With the ineffable tenderness of God; 

Let common need, the brotherhood of prayer, 

The heirship of an unknown destiny, 

The unsolved mystery round about us, make 

A man more precious than the gold of Ophir, 

Sacred, inviolate, unto whom all things 

Should minister, as outward types and signs 

Of the eternal beauty which fulfills 

The one great purpose of creation, Love, 

The sole necessity of Earth and Heaven!” 

Muhlenberg Mission, 
Liberia, Africa. 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE NEW SOCIALISM. 
BY T. B. STORK. 


Socialism is as impossible of definition as fraud, which 
the courts have always refused to define lest transgres- 
sors, informed of its terms, shall thereby be enabled to 
evade its penalties. Socialism, however, fails of defini- 
tion for a different reason. While I suppose in very 
general terms it may be said to stand for the collective 
handling of all the business of life, its various methods of 
doing this are infinite in variety from the Russian seizing 
of all private property for public use without compensa- 
tion to the very mild type scarcely recognizable as social- 
istic of the ownership of the post office or the telegraph 
and the performance of their functions by the govern- 
ment. It is the infinite variety of Socialism which cus- 
tom seems unable to state that defies any comprehensive 
definition. It changes with every revolution of the clock 
but it is to the development of it in our own country and 
by the necessities of the war that particular attention is 
now drawn. 

It is a platitude of political wisdom that the science of 
government, the method of regulating the conduct of men 
in a community, is not a theoretical but an empirical sci- 
ence for all Anglo-Saxon peoples. No man or group of 
men is wise enough, seated in an easy chair by the fire, 
to frame a theory for the management and conduct of 
men in society; the factors involved are too numerous, 
their interplay too complicated, their very nature too un- 
certain to make any a priori theory possible as a basis for 
practical work. Impossible in any society, however sim- 
ple and primitive, in the complicated society of to-day 
with its highly differentiated classes, its wide associations 
with other and distant societies, theory is not only impos- 
sible, but positively dangerous, if the attempt be made to 
put it rashly into practice. 
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Reforms are to be tried out, not thought out; the art of 
governing is an empirical art guided, if you will, by 
theory, but theory corrected and guarded jealously by 
practice. It is only by experiment tried and tried again 
that any real progress is made in the reform and im- 
provement of government; experiment based on theory, 
theory tested by experiment, is the only safe road of re- 
form of social ills. History is itself nothing but a long 
drawn out chapter of the experiments of many peoples in 
the effort to better their living. 

This is no exclusive bit of Anglo-Saxon wisdom as some 
seem to imagine, but a universal truth known and recog- 
nized by all men concerned with the art of government. 
Reforms, however perfect in theory, must be put to the 
test by actual trial before we can be sure of their real 
value. Fairy tales of what might or might not be are all 
very well for doctrinaire philosophers like Simon Patten 
or Scott Nearing, or for irresponsible experimenters like 
the Russian Bolsheviki, but your practical statesman or 
politician charged with the handling of complicated so- 
ciety must of necessity be a pragmatist and his test of all 
reforms must be the pragmatic question, “Will it work?” 
and the answer to this must be empirical; if we would 
know how it will work we must try it. Reforms gene- 
rated in the closet, when brought out into the cold light 
of day, often do anything but what was expected of them. 
Take, for example, that superficially very fair, promis- 
ing, electoral reform by which the minority party is al- 
lowed to elect a certain proportion of candidates for given 
offices, thus giving representation to a body of voters who 
otherwise would have none. In Pennsylvania that re- 
form had the curious effect of making the minority party 
a mere appendage of the majority party; instead of a 
reform it became an instrument of corruption; minority 
leaders were always able to count on the election of some 
candidates, and contented with this they gave themselves 
little further concern except to bargain out the offices 
conceded. It is true that this result of an eminently fair 
electoral scheme was due to the unusual political corrup- 
tion in that particular state, but then that was exactly 
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one of the uncertain elements that philosophers and fairy 
tale makers neglect in their proposed reform, but which 
often prove the controlling factors in practice. 

Again, the United States Steel Corporation in building 
its model city for steel workers was careful to place in 
the houses beautiful enameled bathtubs to foster cleanli- 
ness and high standards of living among its employees, 
but it was soon found that those tubs, so far from being 
put to their normal use, were transformed into coal bins 
for the convenience of the tenant. These slight instances 
may serve to illustrate the difference between fairy tales 
of reform and the practical, sensible article that stands 
the pragmatic test of: Will it work? 

It is in this pragmatical, empirical way that the United 
States has, under the pressure of war necessities, entered 
upon what is nothing less than a vast socialistic scheme 
such as the world has never before beheld. Before the 
war there were developments of socialism more or less 
revolutionary in their character, of which the establish- 
ment of the Inter-state Commerce Commission and the 
Sherman Anti Trust Act with its various amendments, 
were perhaps the most notable. But these were only the 
faint tentative reaching out of our legislatures to the com- 
prehensive scheme which the war has developed, or per- 
haps we ought to say, forced upon us. 

This is not to deny that Great Britain has also made 
steps in this direction and possibly France, or that Ger- 
many has done what in practical effect goes much farther 
in regulating all the details of life than any other nation, 
but in Germany while the effect may be similar the ra- 
tionale of the system is the very reverse of socialistic. 
It is a pure unadulterated autocracy with the attachment 
for ornamental purposes of a debating society styled the 
Reichstag, that prescribes the regulations of German life 
and living. 

On the other hand, the United States has made greater 
and more reasonable strides toward a socialism that is 
just and justifiable than any other civilized society. It 
has none of the absurd, extravagant and unjust ideas of 
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the Russian attempt at a society stripped of private prop- 
erty, deprived of all the natural and essential leadership 
which makes society possible and founded, not on human 
nature or on natural laws, but on the fairy tales of dream- 
ers. For this reason that it is a gradual evolution from 
the early ante-bellum experiments to a fuller develop- 
ment along the same lines for war purposes, because it is 
a natural growth, not a dream fantasy of some unpracti- 
cal reformer, there is every ground to think that the so- 
cialism thus begun in the United States may prove a sub- 
stantial socialism that has come to stay and to develop, 
no one knows now, how far or to what final goal. More 
than this it may be a real contribution to the art of living 
together, which is the art of government; it may be a 
practical remedy for complaints which the doctrinaire 
philosopher and the discontented workman continually 
make against industrial society as now conducted. So- 
cialism to the writer has been ever a bete noir of impos- 
sible demands, a call for things which in the very nature 
of the problem were beyond the power of man to grant. 
For all men to live without labor of any sort, especially 
of an unpleasant sort, seems forbidden by nature itself. 
Cold, fatigue, heat, even accidents by flood and field, and 
human negligence seem the inevitable lot of all men, even 
the favored few called rich cannot altogether escape these 
natural evils, and for all men to do so seems, on the face 
of things, out of the question. That these evils may be 
ameliorated for all and that many of them have been 
ameliorated, is undoubtedly true but it seems probable 
that there will always be an irreducible minimum of 
hardship that somebody must face if the race of man is to 
continue to live on the earth. 

As a step to this amelioration, however, some of the 
socialistic innovations of the United States may go a long 
way and the right way, that is, the way that ignores 
neither the laws of human nature nor the laws of physi- 
cal nature. This is the new Socialism, the socialism that 
complies with reason, that is, with the restrictions, pre- 
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scribed by nature human and otherwise, to all such meas- 
ures. 

Let us see very generally and superficially some of the 
socialistic steps of the Government and how far they 
recognize these limitations so often ignored by dreamers 
and philosophers. It is here in the practical field of ac- 
tual trials whereby alone, if ever, socialism may expect 
to become a living reality, that the United States has in 
the past few years been exploiting socialistic theories on 
a scale such as the world has hitherto never beheld. By 
what those who dislike socialism will call insidious, but 
which may be certainly called very gradual steps, the 
United States has been slowly setting its feet on the so- 
cialistic path. As early as 1887, with uncertain, hesitat- 
ing gropings after some method whereby enterprising 
American masters of business might be prevented from 
trespassing on the rights of their fellows, the Inter-state 
Commerce Act was passed, modified and amended in later 
years so that it finally applied to all railroads, pipe lines, 
telephone and telegraph companies, compelled them to 
make just and uniform charges for their services to all 
who employed them; regulated short and long hauls and 
took into the hands of the Government, through the in- 
strumentality of the Inter-state Commerce Commission, 
the fixing of all charges for their services. It was a long 
while before the community became used to this very 
great and first step in the socialistic program. For so- 
cialistic it certainly was. To tell a man how and to what 
extent and for what reward he is to use his own property, 
is going far to taking possession of that property. What 
value has property except for the use its owner makes of 
it, and how much ownership has a man in that which he 
is either forbidden to use or, what is a more modified for- 
bidding, is told to only use in a particular way and to a 
limited extent. It was long before the people began to 
realize the meaning of the new statute and it was still 
longer before, by use of the statute and the powers of the 
Commission under it, that the railroads began to experi- 
ence a control which in the opinion of many observers has 
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so crippled their credit that they have been unable to 
properly maintain road-bed and equipment, to say noth- 
ing of the making of extensions and improvements. 

Then in 1890, following out the path already imper- 
fectly traced, the Sherman Act, as it is popularly called, 
was passed. This, like its predecessor, was for a time lit- 
tle understood or used. While technically very different 
in its terms, fundamentally and politically considered, it 
was an act very similar in its intent for it was an effort 
to curb big business with a wider, more comprehensive 
sweep than the public carrier act that created the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1887. Both were, taken 
in the large, efforts to control those great combinations 
of modern industrial society which are both its greatest 
benefit in economy and its most serious menace in poli- 
tics. They were legal expressions of that sound and far- 
seeing declaration of Coleridge, when Chief Justice of 
England, when in an address at Edinboro in which, while 
emphasizing the right and necessity for the existence of 
private property, he went on to declare the right of Gov- 
ernments to control the use and ownership of all prop- 
erty in which society, as a whole, was _ interested; 
illustrating his thought with the instance of a 
coal mine whose owner refused to use it notwithstanding 
the imperative need of the community for coal. In such 
a case he was of opinien that society might well say to 
him: ‘You must produce coal for which your neighbors 
are in pressing need and while we do not take your mine, 
we do regulate and prescribe how you shall use it for the 
good of all.” 

It was this principle undoubtedly that lay at the root of 
the socialistic measures such as we have just cited in the 
United States. It may be said with reason to be a legiti- 
mate, natural and healthy development of a principle 
which has always been recognized by Anglo-Saxon gov- 
ernments, perhaps by all governments, that society has 
the right to regulate the manner of living together of men 
so that the comfort and prosperity of all may be assured, 
even at the sacrifice of some rights of the individual 
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which are inimical to that comfort and prosperity. It is 
a fundamental right that approves itself to all thinking 
men; the application of it in practice is often difficult and 
increasingly so with the growth of industrial society. In 
early times, without the great railroad combinations, the 
huge aggregation of banking capital, the shipping trusts, 
the sugar, coal, gas, water and other monopolizing indus- 
tries, there was no occasion to apply the principle, the 
world jogged along very comfortably with its small 
trades, its competitive businesses where the numerous 
independent dealers by normal competition served to keep 
prices at a rate equally fair to consumer and producer. 

With the war, however, the United States has made 
giant strides toward the new socialism, yet for the most 
part along the same path and with the same general 
principle governing its measures. This principle may 
be summed up briefly to be the control and regulation of 
the use of private property to the extent that such con- 
trol may be necessary for the good of all but no farther 
and preserving as far as possible the rights of private 
ownership and the advantage of individual initiative in 
all the employments of life. 

The war has brought price-fixing upon almost all na- 
tions not excluding neutrals. Holland, Australia, Eng- 
land and the United States, to mention only a few of 
many, have resorted to fixing the price of various com- 
modities to preserve the comfort and the lives of their 
citizens. How difficult a task this is; how full of unex- 
pected results; there is no space for here detailing, but 
we know from the frequent changes made that many at- 
tempts were anything but successful and worked more 
harm than good. Probably the most radical socialistic 
measure of our own government was the Act of March 
21, 1918, whereby all the great railroads, at a single 
stroke of the pen, passed from private to public owner- 
ship for the period of the war. By it the President was 
authorized to make an agreement by which he took over 
the use of each important road and in return was to pay 
as compensation the annual operating income of the same 
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ascertained by taking the average of the last three pre- 
ceding years. All moneys collected by the roads, while 
remaining in the custody of their officials and to be paid 
out as before for the obligations of the roads, yet are the 
property of the United States and to be accounted for as 
such by the officials. The President had power to author- 
ize the issue and sale of securities by the road and to pur- 
chase the same, paying for them out of the revolving 
fund as it was called of 500 millions placed in his hands 
for that purpose. Out of this fund he was also em- 
powered to make up deficits in operating income to such 
roads as might require it and to cover into the fund any 
surplus earned by any road above the three years’ aver- 
age operating income. The President has further power 
to order terminals, equipment, etc., and advance the cost 
of the same in his discretion, also to agree upon a com- 
pensation other than the three years’ operating income 
where that measure is inapplicable or unfair by reason 
of receiverships or other circumstances. 

Here indeed was a sweeping innovation and even with 
its saving clause that the control should end twenty-one 
months after the war and that the act was not to be taken 
as an expression of policy by the Government regarding 
ownership of common carriers, it might easily give the 
thoughtful citizen pause. 

Here was a practical socialism, beside which Bolshe- 
viki schemes were mere ghosts, the baseless fabric of a 
vision. Brought about primarily by war necessities, it 
yet is plainly the legitimate development of that to which 
peaceful necessities were already bringing us, a flower- 
ing into fuller bloom of the budding powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and Sherman Acts. Re- 
garding the development as a whole, as an experimental, 
but yet sane and carefully progressive attempt to amelio- 
rate the growing difficulties of modern industrial society, 
the thoughtful observer cannot but ask himself if this 
general principle which has been attempted to be ex- 
pressed above may not be the true principle of our future 
social development. To regulate and control, rather 
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than to own, great industries and to thus preserve in- 
dustrial initiative and the competitive form of industry 
which has been in so many ways advantageous in the past, 
yet restraining its evil and harmful features would seem 
a true and constructive form of socialism if we must give 
it that name of evil associations. For Socialism as such 
and as the world knows it is not a constructive but a de- 
structive doctrine. It is a crusade against admitted 
social wrongs but without any truly helpful remedial 
measures. It would set fire to the noble structure of 
civilization for the purpose of getting rid of a smoky 
chimney or a defective staircase and would leave the in- 
habitants bare and helpless without roof or wall to shelter 
them from the hardships of primitive and houseless liv- 
ing, which the old structure certainly did, in some poor 
measure at least afford. To take all private property 
for public use without compensation, to cut down the 
trees and sell all the cattle of an estate as we are told the 
Bolsheviki did to pay extravagant wages out of the pro- 
ceeds, and when these were exhausted to turn to the rob- 
bed owners and demand money to continue the payment 
of the wages, is not what is usually styled constructive 
social reform, even if it be not open to the charge of 
economic insanity. 

Whenever the so-called Socialism of the street orator 
and reforming philosopher is presented with the concrete 
problem, how and what is to be done in some particular 
instance of wrong, it invariably breaks down and goes 
back to its general formula of fault finding. It bears 
within it no practical help for the recognized evils of the 
present system. It is like the maggot in the cheese of the 
world ready to eat up and destroy that to which it has 
contributed nothing. What a picture of helpless inca- 
pacity the aggressive, loud-mouthed inveighers against 
capitalism and the despised Bourgeoisie presented when 
the leaders of the Bolsheviki dragged out of their windy 
frothings were confronted by cold reality, by ability and 
power in the shape of their German masters who com- 
manded them to stand up while they received from the 
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German Emperor his orders to see to the safety of the 
Russian Empress. There stood Socialism revealed in all 
its contemptible incapacity, in the presence of law and 
order and the peace-loving, blood-thirsty and threatening, 
but coming like a dog to the heels of his master at the 
beckoning of power, standing and taking its orders like 
the servant it was from its German masters. 

And German Socialism is no better; its loud threaten- 
ings of the social order, its eloquent disquisitions on the 
brotherhood of all nations, melt away before despotic 
power like snow in April. Who were better tools of the 
autocratic German government than the German Social- 
ists! When their real opportunity came, when they 
were confronted with the task of saving themselves and 
their fellow workmen from the most destructive and 
wicked war of modern times, what did they do? Did 
they put into effect all their fine words about the brother- 
hood of all men, the solidarity of the workmen of the 
world? Did they protest at the deportation of their 
Belgian brethren to a slavery worse than any capitalist 
ever conceived? No, it was left to an old feeble man of 
the Church, which Socialists despise, to make a protest 
to German power. Cardinal Mercier did not fear to 
speak when the bold Socialists kept silence, and even 
acted as the stool pigeons to persuade their fellow So- 
cialists of other countries to join in a peace conference 
at the behest and for the benefit of their German masters. 
Indeed we are told they bargained with their Imperial 
masters upon the price to be paid in blood and agony by 
their fellows to satisfy the Imperial lust for power, plun- 
der, territory and glory which the militants of Germany 
agreed should not exceed, for that particular movement, 
one million men. From such Socialism the world has 
nothing to hope, much to fear. It is the ready tool of 
despotism. It has neither courage, honesty of purpose, 
nor capacity. 

The new Socialism is of a far different sort; it is a 
healthy and gradual development of principles familiar 
to men since society first began. It has its dangers and 
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its difficulties; we are already upon them; the reefs of 
shipwreck show every now and then as the good ship of 
our state moves forward. Only a few days ago the most 
dangerous of all showed itself when the Senate and the 
Conference Committee rejected from the war regulating 
bills the provision forbidding workmen’s strikes for bet- 
ter wages. Here is a crux of our socialistic regulating 
that will require all the skill and compromise possible. 
For if we regulate capital, prescribe rates of interest, 
railroad and other public utility tariffs, if we fix the 
price of wheat, of steel, coal, copper, we still are skim- 
ming over the dangerous fundamental question that lies 
at the root of all these. The price of labor must be fixed, 
too, in some way; for labor is the fundamental price of 
all these. Avoid it, skirt around it, pretend not to see it; 
it is there all the same and you must deal with it when 
you deal with the rest. Observe what happens when you 
disregard this; when, as you have been doing, you tell the 
railroad to put on extra train crews, to cut down hours 
of labor, to sell transportation at a fixed rate, and leave 
the vital cost of all these, the price of labor, unregulated 
because you dare not touch it. The railroads struggle 
along half bankrupt, default in their interest payments, 
skimp their repairs and their extensions; then when the 
demand for their full and utmost service comes, they are 
wanting and helpless, not by any fault of their own, but 
because the New Socialism easily applied to regulate 
them and their capitalists is full of nervous apprehension 
when it approaches the price of labor or what is equally 
dangerous from the political viewpoint, the price of ser- 
vices charged the public. The price of labor and the 
price of services to the public of the utility corporations 
are both equally difficult because both touch the pockets 
of the mass of the citizens directly and positively. They 
want high prices for their own services, they want to pay 
as little as possible for the services of others; five-cent 
trolley fares and five dollars a day for motormen and con- 
ductors would concretely express their ideal of Socialistic 
regulation. They do not or they refuse to perceive the 
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connection between the two; a company that pays five 
dollars for its employees must get more than five cents 
for itself. You cannot take money out of an empty 
purse, but that is what our Government regulations often 
seem to be trying to do. To pay wages to the corpora- 
tion’s servants, you must pay money into the corpora- 
tion’s purse. 

Reguiate wages we must; that is the logical and inevi- 
table conclusion to our socialistic scheme. I am not un- 
mindful of the wise saying of John Stuart Mill that if we 
do this, if we fix the workmen’s compensation, we take 
the first step toward a species of economic slavery. Never- 
theless there is the problem and it must be met. It can- 
not be ignored. The first step to its solution must be to 
state it fairly and squarely, to grasp its vital importance 
and its dangerous portent to what I have ventured to call 
the regulating Socialism upon which the Government is 


now fairly launched. Doubtless in some way and at the 
expense of many experiments, mistakes and compromises, 
after the empirical Anglo Saxon fashion, we shall finally 
arrive at some solution of it. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LUTHERAN ALTAR. 


BY REV. CHARLES FREDERICK STECK, JR. 


The narrative of the development of the Lutheran 
Altar is the narrative of Altars from their earliest be- 
ginning, and hence that we may arrive at a definite con- 
clusion regarding the Altar, it becomes necessary for us 
to take for our starting point the history of primitive 
Altars and the conditions under which they were erected. 
The altar has ever occupied an important position in the 
worship of God, both in the Jewish dispensation and in 
the Christian era. In patriarchial times, worshippers 
reared altars wherever they pitched their tents, the pur- 
pose being that they might sacrifice to Jehovah. Yet, 
sacrifices are prior to altars, even as the erection of altars 
precedes the erection of sacred buildings. 

The earliest traces of altars is that found among the 
primitive Semites. They regarded trees, crags or rocks, 
and springs as deities, and in the earliest times, brought 
their gifts into direct contact with the god by hanging 
them on the tree, rubbing them on the rock, or casting 
them into the spring or well. Evidences of the survival 
of these customs in Arabia, the primitive Semitic home, 
are known, and some of them survive even beyond its 
borders. 

The simplest altar was a natural rock, the top of which 
contained a channel by which the blood was conveyed to 
a cave below. Sometimes the blood was conveyed by a 
rivulet to a sacred well. No doubt, in primitive times, 
the deity being supposed to dwell in or be identical with 
a crag, one part of it was taken as an altar because of its 
natural formation. 

The earliest altar of artificial construction was ap- 
parently a rough heap of stones which represented the 
mountain-top or crag in which the god had been thought 
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to dwell. Such altars were made of unhewn stones, and 
were sometimes surrounded by artificial trenches. That 
such altars were in use among the Israelites is indicated 
by I Kings 18:32: “And with the stones he (Elijah) 
built an altar in the name of Jehovah; and he made a 
trench about the altar, as great as would contain two 
measures of seed.” (Cf. II Kings 16:10ff; Ezek. 43:13). 

That these altars came to be used in the Hebrew wor- 
ship of Jehovah, there can be no doubt. Whether it was 
at His command that the first altar was built we cannot 
be certain, yet we know that “Noah builded an altar unto 
Jehovah” and thereon offered sacrifices, and that it was 
acceptable unto Jehovah (Genesis 8:20). These altars 
were erected at certain places designated by Jehovah or 
made sacred by His appearance or by an act of Divine 
deliverance, as may be noted from Genesis 12:7: “And 
Jehovah appeared unto Abraham and said, Unto thy 
seed will I give this land: and there builded he an altar 
unto Jehovah, and called upon the name of Jehovah, who 
appeared unto him.” 

However, it would seem that Jehovah had, as yet, not 
given specific directions as to the manner of altar con- 
struction. Nor do we find any such direction until in 
the Mosaic period when, immediately after Jehovah had 
given to Moses the two tables of stone bearing the Ten 
Commandments, we find in Exodus 20:24-26, a detailed 
plan outlined for the building of altars: “An altar of 
earth shalt thou make me, and shall sacrifice thereon thy 
burnt offerings, and thy peace offerings, thy sheep and 
thine oxen: in all places where I record my name I will 
come unto thee, and I will bless thee. And if thou wilt 
make me an altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of 
hewn stone: for if thou lift up thy tool against it thou 
hast pelluted it. Neither shalt thou go up by steps unto 
mine altar.” 

On this law several remarks must be made. “It is a 
law for laymen, not priests. This is proved by the sec- 
ond person singular, and also by the reason given for the 
prohibition of steps—since the priests were differently 
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garbed. It applies ‘in all the place where I record my 
name,’ and not, as the ordinary rendering has it, ‘in 
every place.’ This latter is quite unintelligible: it is usu- 
ally explained as places hallowed by theophanies, but 
there are plenty of instances in the history of lay sacri- 
fices where no theophany can be postulated, as for exam- 
ple, Gen. 31:54; I Sam. 20:6, 29. ‘All the place’ refers to 
the territory of Israel for the time being. When Naaman 
desired to cease sacrificing to any deity save the God of 
Israel, he was confronted by the problem of deciding how 
he could sacrifice to him outside ‘this place.’ He solved it 
by asking for two mules burden of the earth of the place. 
Lastly, this law precludes the giving to the altar any sort 
of ornamentation or causing it to be conformed to any 
given pattern, since the stone could not be wrought. 
From Deut. 16:21ff, we observe that one other law must 
be observed in this connection: Thou shalt not plant 
thee an Asherah of any kind of tree beside the altar of 
Jehovah thy God, which thou shalt make thee. Neither 
shalt thou set thee up a pillar; which Jehovah thy God 
hateth.” 

From these crude altars there developed more elabo- 
rate sacrificial structures. In Exodus 27:1-8 a command 
is given to construct, for the Tabernacle, an altar of 
shittim wood covered with bronze. It was to be five 
cubits long by five broad and three high. The four cor- 
ners were to have horns of one piece with it. A network 
of bronze was to reach half way up the altar to a ledge. 
In some way that is defined only by reference to what 
was shown to Moses in the Mount, the altar was to be 
hollow with planks, and was to be equipped with rings 
and staves for facility of transport. The precise con- 
struction cannot be determined, but certain features that 
are important may be noted. The altar is rectangular, 
presenting at the top a square surface, with horns at the 
four corners. The more important material used is 
bronze, and the whole construction as unlike that of the 
ordinary lay altar as possible. It was at this altar that 
the priests served, and it was here that the sin-offering 
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was made. The criminal seeking asylum fled to an altar 
of this type, as is indicated by I Kings 1:50: “And 
Adonijah feared because of Solomon; and he arose, and 
went, and caught hold on the horns of the altar.” This 
same thought is expressed in I Kings 2:28: “And Joab 
fled unto the Tent of Jehovah and caught hold on the 
horns of the altar.” 

This “horned-altar” or Altar of Burnt Offering stood 
before the Tabernacle, and continued in use until Solo- 
mon’s temple was ready for use (c. B. C. 1015) when the 
great high place at Gibeon (I Kings 3:4) was dismantled, 
and the Tabernacle and its holy vessels were brought to 
the temple (I Kings 8:4). 

The next advance made in the construction of the altar 
was that made in the building of the altar for Solomon’s 
temple. Here the altar was considerably enlarged. The 
dimensions given in II Chron. 4:1 indicate that it was in 
the form of a square of twenty cubits, with an elevation 
of ten cubits (30 x 30 x 15 feet). Like its predecessor, 
it was a brazen altar, being either encased in brass, or, 
as some think, made wholly of brass. It was not meant 
to be portable, but that it was movable is shown by the 
fact that Ahaz did move it (II Kings 16:14). This altar 
stood “in the middle of the court that was before thé 
house of Jehovah” (I Kings 8:64; II Chron. 7:7), and 
remained the center of Israelitish worship for two and a 
half centuries—until Ahaz moved it from the forefront 
of the house, and placed it on the northern side of his 
Damascene altar (II Kings 16:14). This indignity was 
repaired by Hezekiah and the altar assumed its old place 
in the temple service until its destruction by Nebuchad- 
nezer, B. C. 586. 

From this point on the altar advanced in elaborateness 
of design and size, until we find in Ezekiel’s ideal temple, 
a most elaborate structure. A complete description is 
detailed in Ezek. 43:13-17. This altar consisted of four 
stages, lying one above the other, gradually diminishing 
in size until the hearth was reached on which the fire 
was built. This was a square of twelve cubits, from the 
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corners of which four horns projected upward. The 
base or lowest stage was one cubit in height and had a 
border round about, half a cubit high; the remaining 
stages were two, four and four cubits high, respectively. 
The horns may have measured another cubit high. 
Each stage was marked by an inset of one cubit. The 
basement, apparently, was thus a square of eighteen 
cubits. The term “bottom” in Ezekiel’s description is 
variously interpreted, some regarding it as a “drain” for 
carrying off the sacrificial blood, others identifying it 
with the “basement.” On its eastern face were steps 
looking toward the east. The altar of Herod’s temple 
was of the same general design and structure as that de- 
scribed by Ezekiel, save that it was larger. 

The Altar of Incense, or the Golden Altar, was a dimi- 
nutive table of accacia wood overlaid with gold. The 
upper surface of this altar was a square of one cubit, and 
its height was two cubits, with an elevated cornice around 
its top (Ex. 30:2ff). Like the great altar of burnt of- 
fering, it was in the category of most holy things (Ex. 
30:10). This distinction gave it the right to a place in 
the inner room of the Cella, or Holy of Holies. Hence, 
in I Kings 6:22, it is said to “belong to the oracle,” and in 
Heb. 9 :34 we learn of the Holy of Holies, “having a golden 
altar of incense.” Yet, we observe, from Ex. 40:26-27, 
that this altar did not stand in the Holy of Holies but that 
“he put the golden altar in the tent of meeting before the 
veil.” This was a strict departure from the rule of tem- 
ple ritual, and the reason which may be assigned for such 
an act was that sweet incense was to be burnt upon it at 
the offering of every daily sacrifice, the lamps being then 
lit and extinguished (cf. Num. 28:3f; Ex. 30:7-8), so 
that a cloud of smoke might fill the inner chamber at the 
moment when the sacrificial blood was sprinkled. To 
have complied with this law, with the altar of incense 
within the veil, it would have been necessary to make re- 
peated entries into the Holy of Holies, which was for- 
bidden (Lev. 16:2) under penalty of death. To obviate 
the necessity of continually entering and leaving the Holy 
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of Holies, the altar stood immediately before the veil, and 
the smoke of the incense burnt upon it entered the inner 
chamber through the openings above the veil. 

As was the case with the Altar of Burnt Offering, the 
Altar of Incense likewise developed. In Solomon’s tem- 
ple the original small altar, made by Moses, was super- 
ceded, as was the original Altar of Burnt Offering. The 
altar of incense in Solomon’s temple was made of cedar 
wood, overlaid with gold (I Kings 6:20-22; 7:48; 9:25; 
II Chr. 4:19), and, like its predecessor, was known as 
the “Golden Altar.” This altar was among “all the ves- 
sels of the house of God, great and small,” which Nebu- 
chadnezer took to Babylon (II Chron. 36:18). As a con- 
sequence, when Ezekiel drew plans for a new temple, he 
gave it an altar of incense made wholly of wood and of 
larger dimensions than before (Ezek. 41:22). It hada 
height of three cubits and a top of two cubits square. 
In the second temple there was likewise an altar of in- 
cense, and it was at the altar of incense in the Herodian 
temple that the incident of Zacharias occurred in which 
he has a vision of “an angel standing on the right side of 
the altar of incense” when he went into the temple of the 
Lord to burn incense (Luke 1:11). 

Throughout the whole history of the Jewish people, 
from the earliest knowledge of them down to the found- 
ing of the Christian Church by our Lord, it will be ob- 
served that the Altar was the central means of the wor- 
ship of Jehovah. He, Himself, had sanctioned its use 
and had given instruction for its erection. In Hebrew 
worship sacrifice was the predominant note, and the Al- 
tar was typical of the Cross of Calvary on which the 
Lamb of God was sacrificed for the atonement of the sins 
of the world. 

Because of the high place held by the altar in the Jew- 
ish worship, it was most natural and befitting that the 
altar should occupy a chief place in the Christian wor- 
ship. Yet, as Christian worship, while the outgrowth 
of Judaism, was not the same, but a riper and more com- 
plete worship of God, so the altar does not occupy, in the 
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Christian Church, the exact position which it occupied in 
the Old Testament worship. But, nevertheless, its place 
is still central and its importance great. Hence, we 
shall, from this point on, consider the altar not only from 
a sacrificial, though it still has that element, but also from 
a sacramental standpoint as well. 

In the New Testament we find three sorts of worship: 
(1) the temple-worship on Old Testament lines; (2) the 
synagogue worship, and (3) the worship which grew up 
in the Christian Church out of the characteristic life of 
the new faith. Jesus did not, Himself, prescribe public 
worship for His disciples, no doubt assuming that in- 
stinct and practice, and His own spirit and example 
would bring it about spontaneously. The New Testa- 
ment is extremely reticent upon the subject of early 
Christian worship, and it is necessary that our ideas con- 
cerning it be constructed from the scattered notices de- 
scriptive of different stages of history. 

The day of meeting, in the early Christian Church, was 
clearly the Lord’s Day (John 20:19-26); the place at 
first, of course, being in private homes as we may gather 
from Paul’s salutation to the Christians at Rome, and to 
Prisca and Aquila whom he requests to salute “the 
Church that is in their house,” (Rom. 16:3-5). There 
were, apparently, two meetings—a public and a private, 
the former held in the morning and the latter in the 
evening. At the private service the disciples met to- 
gether in one place and ate a meal of their own provid- 
ing. This meal was known as the “agape,” or love feast, 
symbolizing their union and fellowship. The agape was 
preceded or followed by prayers and perhaps interspersed 
with hymns. Then followed the Lord’s Supper itself, 
according to the directions of the Apostle Paul (I Cor. 
11:23-28) and “there is no doubt that the Holy Com- 
munion was regarded as the highest and most essential 
act of Christian worship.” 

The celebration of the Holy Communion demanded 
some form of table upon which the elements might be 
placed during their consecration and from which they 
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might be distributed. As long as little bands of believ- 
ers met for worship in private houses the ordinary table 
of the home was utilized for this purpose. But the ex- 
ternal development of the Church required changes in the 
arrangements for the assembling of believers, and, just 
as naturally, the internal development brought about 
changes in the ceremonies and customs of the service. 
The spiritual life of the believers gave birth to very beau- 
tiful and edifying forms even in the early years of Chris- 
tianity. It was during these years of the Church’s pris- 
tine purity that the Table of the Lord began to develop 
in form and to grow in meaning. The result of this de- 
velopment and growth is the Christian Altar as found in 
the visible Church of Christ at the present time. It 
must, therefore, be conceded that the Altar, as such, is a 
human arrangement, yet it is not conceded that it is a 
human invention. It is a legitimate growth of the same 
nature as are the Church Year and the Liturgy. 

Thus, having seen that the Altar occupies an import- 
ant place in Christian worship it will be well to note its 
development in the history of the Christian Church. 

In the sub-apostolic age it is difficult to find any direct 
reference to the Altar. The Didache is silent on the 
point, but in the letters of Ignatius the word “thusiasta- 
rion” occurs in passages dealing with the Eucharist. 
Later, in the same century, Irenaeus writes that the sac- 
rifice of bread and wine should be frequently offered on 
the Altar. Eusebius speaks of the Altar of the Basilica 
at Tyre, dedicated in the year A. D. 314, and in the same 
place speaks of the Altars erected throughout the world 
after the Peace of the Church. 

As has been indicated above, the Eucharist was cele- 
brated at tables usually found in the homes of the early 
Christians. It is also known, from various frescoes 
which have survived and which have for their subject the 
consecration of the Eucharist, that such tables were usu- 
ally made of wood, and were either square or round in 
shape. From these frescoes, dating from the second cen- 
tury, it would appear that in very early times the Eucha- 
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rist was consecrated at a small three-legged table, simi- 
lar to those in use at the period for purposes of repast. 
No doubt, at a very early date, special tables were re- 
served for the Eucharist, and their form differentiated 
from those ordinarily in use; but for this period of tran- 
sition there is no definite evidence. It was not until after 
a considerable period that wooden Altars were altogether 
superceded by those of stone or metal. Although con- 
demned by the local Council of Epaon (A. D. 517), they 
continued in use in other places for several centuries. 

It is no less certain that from an early date stone Al- 
tars were in use, and it is scarcely to be doubted that 
there is a very close connection between them and the 
tombs of the martyrs, and it would seem that, at the 
same time the Eucharist was being celebrated at the 
wooden tables in the private houses, it was also being 
celebrated on the stone slabs which covered the relics of 
martyrs and formed part of their tombs. That the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist in cemeteries was a custom of 
great antiquity is indisputable. It is expressly ordered 
in the Apostolic Constitutions where the faithful are con- 
manded to assemble in the cemeteries for the reading of 
Scripture and recitation of Psalms for the martyrs, saints 
and all the faithful departed, and also to offer the Eucha- 
ristic sacrifice in churches and cemeteries. The ceme- 
teries themselves offer abundant evidence of the exist- 
ence of altars, and while it is not certain that all the tombs 
now existing were used for the celebration, it is beyond 
doubt that many were used for this purpose. Instances 
occur where the slab covering the tomb was provided 
with rings, which would enable it to be drawn out for the 
purpose of the Eucharist celebration. 

Two forms of stone Altar existed in early times—the 
one square, resembling a table and the other oblong, re- 
sembling a tomb, though from the fourth century onward 
many forms came into use. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the Altar was probably of the form of a cube, and 
in the East it has retained this form. The present ob- 
long form, common in the West, dates from the period 
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when it was customary to place relics of saints in a sar- 
caphagus situated at right angles to the altar and imme- 
diately behind it. 

In the sixth century, altars of metal began to be made. 
The earliest mention of such altars being in Sozomen 
(400-443 ?), who mentions the altar of gold presented to 
the Church of St. Sophia at Constantinople, by Pulcheria, 
daughter of Arcadius, in the early part of the fifth cen- 
tury. In the next century there is a record of the magni- 
ficent altar presented by Justinian to the new Basilica of 
St. Sophia, constructed by him between the years 532 and 
568. Likewise in the West, at about the same date, 
there is made mention of altars of precious metal, al- 
though it is not clear whether they were constructed of 
metal or of wood which was covered with metal. Espe- 
cially worthy of note in this connection, is the altar of 
St. Ambrose at Milan, probably erected prior to the year 
835. It is seven feet three inches in length, four feet, 
one inch in height and the “mensa” or top is four feet, 
four inches wide. The front is of gold, the back and 
sides are of silver, and it is decorated with panels con- 
taining subjects in relief, and with enameled work. It 
is probably the most elaborate specimen of its kind that 
has survived. 

The earliest Christian churches were in the form of a 
basilica, and the altar was usually placed on the chord of 
the apse. Around the apse were arranged the seats for 
the clergy, the bishop’s throne being placed in the centre, 
behind the altar. Sometimes, however, the altar was 
placed more forward, nearer the center of the church, 
though this was not common. More frequently it was 
raised a step and separated from the body of the church 
by a low screen or railing, not of sufficient height to hide 
the altar from view of the congregation. In later times, 
there was constructed beneath the altar a small vault 
(confescio) to contain relics of a saint. It became the 
custom, from an early date, for the altar to be covered by 
a canopy, usually dome-shaped and supported on pillars 
called ciborium. The ciborium, made of metal or stone 
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and richly ornamented, served a double purpose: first, 
being provided with curtains hung between the pillars, 
it served to veil the altar at certain points in the service; 
second, it did honor to the altar, providing it with a 
canopy or umbraculum, as in that period it was custom- 
ary to do with the seats of great personages. In the 
West the ciborium began to fall into disuse after the 
fourth century, and one of the chief factors in causing 
its disuse was the oblong shape of the altar. 

In early times nothing was placed upon the altar ex- 
cept the cloths and sacred vessels for the administration 
of the Eucharist, and the book of the Gospels. Not even 
the relics or reserved Sacrament might be placed upon it. 
This custom prevailed in the West for some centuries, 
but in the ninth century, a homily or pastoral charge, at- 
tributed to Leo IV, (A. D. 855) permits a shrine con- 
taining relics, the book of the Gospels and a pyx or taber- 
nacle, containing the Lord’s body, for the purpose of the 
viaticum—the Eucharist given to one on the verge of 
death. From this period onwards, in the West, the orna- 
ments which had formerly decorated the ciborium were 
transferred to the altar. At first these were placed on 
the altar only during the celebration of the Liturgy, but 
gradually it became customary to place them there per- 
manently. Thus the cross, which had surmounted the 
dome of the ciborium and had depended from it, was 
placed on the altar itself. Lights were added in the same 
way, first the single candle was placed on one side of the 
altar opposite to the cross, while later two candlesticks 
are found, one on either side of it. All this had been ac- 
complished by the thirteenth century. Meantime, the 
ciborium had practically disappeared in the West, and 
the altar had become more and more loaded with taber- 
nacle reliquaries, candles, et cetera. The altar was then 
placed as far back as possible against the east wall, and 
the reredos, an ornamental screen behind the altar, began 
to make its appearance. 

We have thus seen that the altar has been a most im- 
portant factor in the worship of both the Hebrew and 
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Christian. Always has the altar been held in high es- 
teem. It has, throughout the Christian era, been so 
vitally connected with the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, that this “soul refreshing feast’? has frequently 
been designated as the Sacrament of the Altar. We have 
seen that history warrants the use of the altar, and now 
let us inquire into the significance of the Lutheran altar. 

At the beginning of the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century, the Roman Church had come to multiply the 
number of altars in the church. Yet, at the time of the 
Reformation, the splendid temples and cathedrals built 
for Roman Catholic worship were used without recon- 
struction or reconsecration for Protestant worship, on 
the principle that the house, however magnificent or 
richly endowed with relics of the saints, does not sanctify 
the Word of God preached, but the Word of God preached 
sanctifies the place in which it is preached. Pictures and 
images were retained, not for veneration, but for decora- 
tion and adornment. Luther declared: “All altars 
which have been erected and used for worship of saints 
and for reading of the mass, for the saying of prayers, 
and for other holy acts, should remain. For as there is 
one body, of which we are members, so shall there be only 
one table at which we receive the body and blood. There- 
fore the Christians of early times had only one altar. But 
should the church be so large that the congregation can- 
not understand the prayers and the reading of the usual 
service from the altar, a desk or table may be placed be- 
low the altar for that purpose; but no altar, so that a 
multitude of altars may not exist. But this desk or table 
may be used for nothing in worship, except the morning 
prayers.” In the Lutheran Church, therefore, there is 
one altar, from which are administered the Sacraments, 
and from which devotions are offered. These altars are 
decorated because the Lutheran does not despise the 
sense of the beautiful but recognizes in sacred art a 
means not only of adornment, but of religious inspira- 
tion as well. 

The Lutheran conception of the Church is that it is the 
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“communion of saints, the congregation of truly believ- 
ing Christians.” Luther further maintained that all 
Christians are priests, and that pastors or ministers are 
appointed by the congregation only for the purpose of 
effectively administering the Sacraments, and for the 
sake of good order. For the performance of these acts, 
not only proper provision must be made, but the signifi- 
cance of the acts themselves must be kept in mind. A 
true Cultus recognizes the distinction between the two 
elements of worship—the sacrificial and sacramental— 
and yet avoids the error of separating the clergy as 
though it were an order, from the universal priesthood of 
believers. All this must silently appear in the internal 
arrangement and furnishing of the place of worship. A 
correctly developed Cultus therefore, provides a sanctua- 
rium for those acts in which the Lord more especially 
draws nigh to His people, as He does above all in the 
Holy Supper; and a nave as the gathering place of wor- 
shippers, drawing nigh to God; but it puts no screen be- 
tween the two. It places the altar in the sanctuary, not 
as a place of sacrifice in the Roman sense, but as the 
“Table of the Lord,” and as the place where the acts of 
benediction are performed and the prayers of the congre- 
gation are offered. It gives the altar the most promi- 
nent place in the church building, because in the Sacra- 
ment of the altar, the Christian reaches the culmination. 
The Lutheran Church edifice, then, is designed to be the 
house of prayer where God meets His people to commu- 
nicate to them, through Word and Sacraments, all the 
treasures of grace in Christ Jesus, and where they meet 
Him with the Eucharistic sacrifices of prayer, praise and 
thanksgiving. And herein lies the only sanction of altars 
in the Lutheran Church: “Denn nicht macht der altar 
das Sakrament, sondern das Sakrament macht den 
altar.” 

To the Lutheran the altar has a meaning. To him it 
stands for one of God’s precious means of grace. “As 
the pulpit stands for the Word and the font for baptism, 
so the altar stands for the Holy Supper of our Lord. 
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Even at a minor service the altar is eloquent with mean- 
ing. It speaks. It proclaims a rich feast of grace. It 
tells of gracious pardon for the sinful; it tells of nourish- 
ment and strength for the weak and faltering; it tells of 
sweetest heavenly comfort for the afflicted and distressed. 
It tells, in short, of a blessed communion in which sinful 
men may be drawn nearer to heaven than is possible for 
them to approach in any other way on earth. These are 
the fundamental truths for which our altar stands.” May 
that day come, and that right early, when every Lutheran 
Church, throughout all the world, shall have this symbol 
of God’s love to a sin-ruined world, prominent in its 
house of worship. 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
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THE UNION MOVEMENTS BETWEEN LUTHER- 
ANS AND REFORMED. 


BY PROFESSOR J. L. NEVE, D.D. 


II. LUTHERANISM IN ITS STRUGGLE WITH CALVINISM. 


Literature: Seeberg, History of Doctrines II, 390ff., 
386ff. Loofs, Dogmengeschichte (4th ed.), 875ff., 902ff. 
Thomasius, Dogmengeschichte II, (2nd ed. by Seeberg), 
543ff., 556ff., 638ff. Kurtz, Kirchengeschichte, (14th ed., 
1909, from Reformation on revised by Tschackert), 161, 
152. English edition of 1888, §§ 141, 144, 154. Moel- 
ler, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, vol. III, by Ka- 
werau (3rd ed.), 181ff., 299ff. C. W. Hering, Geschichte 
der Kirchlichen Unionsversuche 1836, 1, 184ff., 258ff. 
Schaff, Creeds of Christendom I, 554ff., 536f. Plitt, Ein- 
leitung in die Augustana II, 79-102. Fritschel, Formula of 
Concord, Luth. Pub. Soc’y, Phila., 1916, pp 181-193; 194- 
202; 203-212. Cf. extract of Fritschel’s book in Neve, In- 
troduction to Luth. Symbolics (2nd ed. will appear under 
different title), Luth. Book Concern, Columbus, O., pp. 
384-428. On Altered and Unaltered Ausburg Confes- 
sion, see the same book, 86-100, cf. 207-210. Kruske, 
Johann von Lasko und der Sakramentsschreit, Leipzig, 
1901. Wangemann, Joh. Sigismund und Paul Gerhardt, 
1-100. Stahl, Luth. Kirche und die Union, 107-123. G. 
W. Richards, The Heidelberg Catechism, Phila., 1913, pp. 
32ff., 77ff. The following articles in Hauck,Realencyclo- 
paedie der Protestantischen Theologie und Kirche 
(quoted as R. E.) deal with the matters of this chapter: 
“Joachim Westphal” by Kawerau (XX, 185ff.) ; “Hard- 
enberg” by Bertheau (VII, 408ff.) ; “Tilemann Hesshu- 
sen” by Hackenschmidt (VIII, 8ff) ; “Naumberger Fuer- 
stentag” by Kawerau (XIII, 661ff.) ; “Melanchthon” by 
Kirn (XII, 513ff.); “Philippisten” by Kawerau (XV, 
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322ff.) ; “Krell” by Weiss (XI, 85ff.) ; “Orthodoxie” by 
Burger (XIV, 495ff.) ; “Neostadiensium Admonitio” by 
Miiller (XIII, 709f.) ; “Protestantismus” by Kattenbusch 
(XVI, 162f.); “Heidelberger Katechismus” by Lauter- 
burg (X, 164ff.) 


Before we proceed to discuss the union movements in 
the age of George Calixtus and in the century that fol- 
lowed, we have to insert a chapter on the new doctrinal 
conflict that was inaugurated by the appearance of Cal- 
vinism. Whatever in coming centuries worked for union 
between Lutherans and Reformed, or for a spirit of toler- 
ation between the two Churches, it had reference to the 
relation between Lutheranism and Calvinism. 


I. CALVINISM AS A NEW TYPE OF PROTESTANTISM. 


With the activities of Martin Bucer there had been cre- 
ated in Strasburg a “median type of theology” as we have 
seen in the first chapter of these discussions. The spe- 
cial feature of this theology with regard to the Eucharist 
was the emphasis upon the spiritual receiving of Christ’s 
Body and Blood, conditioned on the faith of the com- 
municant. Now let us keep in mind that Calvin was in 
Strasburg from 1538 to 1541. But already before his 
coming there he had received decisive influences from 
Bucer.2 But with the ascendency of Calvin, Bucer’s the- 
ology was almost everywhere merged in Calvinism, and 
so it was Calvin who became the chief representative of 
that mediating conception of the Lord’s Supper which 
characterized the South West of Germany.’ We may say 
that Calvinism was simply the higher form of Bucerism. 

We can, therefore, understand that for a time Calvin 
could be regarded as an “Upper-German Lutheran” (ein 


1 Compare again Seeberg, History of Doctrines, II, 390f. 

2 Loofs, Dogmengeschichte, p. 878. Cf. Calvin’s discussion of 
the Lord’s Supper in the first edition (1536) of his Institutiones 
IV, 17, §5. 

3 See also Hering, Geschichte der kirchl. Unionsversuche I, 
186 ff. 
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oberdeutscher Lutheraner).* The influences from Lu- 
ther are clearly traceable in Calvin.’ Seeberg also writes: 
“Calvin, like Bucer, drew his first inspiration from Lu- 
ther. Luther’s ideas moulded him in a general way as a 
theologian and also in his views of particular doctrines. 
Yet he was a Lutheran only in the same sense as Bucer. 
Or, we may say, the impulses which made Calvin a theo- 
logian and churchman proceeded not only from the influ- 
ences of Luther, but also from that conception of religion 
and of the Church and her duty which prevailed at Stras- 
burg.’ 

Then (1541) Calvin followed the call back to Geneva. 
Here he succeeded in effecting a doctrinal agreement with 
Bullinger and the followers of Zwingli in Zurich, which 
was expressed in the Consensus Tigurinus of 1549. This 
confessional document is pronounced by E. Staehelin “the 
solemn act by which the Zwinglian and Calvinistic refor- 
mations were joined in everlasting wedlock as the one 
great Reformed Church.’ On the doctrine of the Sup- 
per there was in that Consensus, with regard to the form 
of expression, an approach to Zwingli; but in substance 
we have here the teaching of Calvin as a further develop- 
ment of Zwingli’s conception after the manner of Bucer’s 
meditation.*® 

For lack of space we cannot here develop and review in 
detail Calvin’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper in its dis- 
tinction from or its relation to that of Luther. We refer 
the reader to the last chapter of these essays. But fora 
brief characterization we may say that Calvin did not 
hesitate to call Zwingli’s merely figurative conception 
profane.*° The signs in the Sacrament are not empty, 

4 Cf. Loofs, p. 877, 879; also Thomasius-Seeberg, Dogmenge- 
schichte ITI, 547. 

5 Lang, Bekehrung Calvins, 47ff., referred to by Seeberg and 
eg of Dictrines II, 393. 

7 Staehelin, Johann Calvin II, 121. 

8 The text of the Consensus Tigurinus is omitted by Schaff in 
his Creeds of Christendom, chiefly because of its length. It is 
given by Niemeyer in his collection of Reformed Confessions, pp. 
123-310. Cf. Thomasius-Seeberg II, 547f. Seeberg II, 417. Loofs, 


p. 896. Hering I, 106f. 
9 Corp. Ref. XXXIX, 438. 
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but they offer what they signify. As bread and wine 
nourish the body so Christ’s Body and Blood nourish the 
soul. Calvin even speaks of a presence of Christ’s Body 
in the Eucharist. But it is not a real Presence, because 
the Body is far removed from us in space; it is a presence 
through the Holy Spirit when we have faith and in faith 
are drawn to Christ. Even then the body is not received, 
but the spirtual influences that proceed from the Christ 
in whose presence the believer is. Seeberg remarks “The 
difference is always equally manifest—Calvin having in 
mind the spiritual influence, and Luther the real bodily 
presence.”’'° 


Il. THE FIRST CONFLICT BETWEEN CALVINISM AND 
LUTHERANISM. 


Calvin’s influence soon began to be felt outside of 
Switzerland, especially in England, France and the Neth- 
erlands. It also extended to Germany, the activities of 
Bucer in connection with the Wittenberg Concord offer- 
ing the point of connection. At first there was on the 
part of the Lutherans no protest against the Confessio 
Tigurinus, nor against any writing of Calvin that had 
appeared before the publication of this new Confession. 
In 1540 he had published a French tract on the Supper, 
which he republished in Latin in the year of Luther’s 
death (1546). Here he had emphasized a real presence 
and a real receiving of Body and Blood. But in 1548 he 
published this writing in a new edition with larger em- 
phasis upon a purely spiritual receiving..! Some may 
not yet have been famliar with these writings; others— 
the followers of Melanchthon—favored the Strasburg 
type of teaching, which seemed simply to be reflected in 
the position of Calvin; and again others, who were guard- 


10 II, 414; cf. Calvin’s Institutiones IV, 17, §5. Hering I, 184ff., 
197. ; : 
11 Cf. Koestlin-Kawerau, Martin Luther II, 577. Hering I, 1096. 
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ing zealously the purity of Luther’s doctrine, may have 
been waiting for some one to take up the controversy. 
This one finally appeared when in 1552 Joachim West- 
phal, of Hamburg, began his polemical activity against 
Calvin.’2 The first publication of Westphal'* was fol- 
lowed the next year by another writing™ of the same au- 
thor. Then something occurred that brought Calvin, 
who so far had ignored Westphal, into active warfare 
against the Lutheran party in Germany. John von 
Lasko, a Pole, who as an adherent of Calvin had been 
serving a Protestant congregation in London under Ed- 
ward IV, had to flee from ‘Bloody Mary” (1553), and he, 
with 175 members of his congregation made application 
for permission to settle on the continent. He applied 
first in Denmark, but was refused. With the same result 
the fugitives applied in a number of cities in the North- 
ern part of Germany. The Lutheran governments every- 
where feared that Lasko’s outspoken dissent from the 
Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper might result in 
schismatic movements that would destroy the peace of 
Church and State. In that day religious union was re- 
garded as necessary to political union. This treatment 
of Lasko and his followers became the occasion for Cal- 
vin to attack the Lutheran doctrine of the Eucharist. He 
did it in his Defensio, etc., of 1555,?° and in writings that 
followed'* with such superciliousness of spirit’? that it 
developed into a heated controversy between Lutherans 
and Calvinists, with many theologians of both sides par- 


12 See Kurtz, Church History, 1888, §141, 10; latest German edi- 
tion (14th, 1906) §161, 10. Kawerau in W. Moeller, Kirchenge- 
schichte III, 186, 281. 

13 The title was Farrago Confuseanarum, etc., 5 volumes. For 
a characterization of the work see Kawerau in R. E. XXI, 186, 36. 

14 Recta Fides, etc. 

15 Printed in Corp. Ref. XXXVII, 1ff.; cf. Kawerau in R. E. 
XXI, 187, 33. 

16. Secunda Defensio in Corp. Ref. XXXVII, 41ff.; cf. R. E. 
XXI, 188, 26. 

17 Admitted even by an advocate of Calvin as Hering, I, 203. 
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ticipating.*® Calvin replied in a third and last writing, 
Ultima Admonitio, etc.,° in which, among other things 
he said that he received the Augsburg Confession in the 
sense as it had been interpreted by its own author, mean- 
ing by that the Variata edition which he, with others, 
had subscribed at the Colloquy in Worms, 1540.7? This 
is especially interesting, because it shows that Calvin 
wanted to be a Lutheran. And we can see how the Lu- 
therans, in their struggle with Calvinism, were driven to 
demand the recognition of the Unaltered edition of the 
Augsburg Confession, the Invariata.”! 

The silence of Melanchthon in this whole controversy 
gave him and his followers in general the name “Crypto- 
Calvinists.” Since the days of Calvin’s stay at Stras- 
burg, Melanchthon had begun more and more to lean to 
him, particularly with regard to the Supper. So we can 
understand how this controversy embarrassed him. The 
embarrassment was increased still more when Gallus, of 
Regensburg, published a book in which he collated from 
former writings of Melanchthon how he had expressed 
himself against Zwingli’s doctrine of the Lord's Supper.” 
A similar publication was issued by Westphal. Later in 
this chapter (sub 7) we shall discuss Melanchthonianism 
in its relation to Calvinism more in detail and in a con- 
nected way. 


18 Kruske, Joh. V. Lasko und der Sakramentsstreit. Leipzig, 
1901. As to the alleged wrong done to Lasko and his fellow- 
fugitives, Kawerau (R. E. XXI, 187, 8) asks whether under like 
circumstances Calvinistic governments would not have acted as 
did the Lutherans. In that day Church and civil government 
were so interwoven that dissension in the Church always meant 
disturbance for the government. We would also remark that 
in reporting this affair it should never have been omitted that 
Lutherans in the different cities kept the fugitives for weeks and 
supported them to the best of their ability. See pee, 200. 

19 Corp. Ref. XXXVII, 137ff., cf. R. E. XXI, 188, 3 

20 R. E. XXI, 187, 59. ’Kawerau in Moeller’s a 
III, 141. Salig, ‘Augsb’g Conf. I, 491. Staehelin, Joh. Calvin I, 234. 
Corp. Ref. IV, 33ff.; XLIII, 305. 

21 On this subject cf. Neve, Introduction to Lutheran Symbol- 
_~ PP. osff. 

. E. XXI, 188, 27. 
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The step of Westphal of publicly calling attention to 
the fundamental difference between Calvin’s view of the 
Lord’s Supper and that held by Luther has been criticized 
by Reformed writers up to the present time.** But 
Westphal certainly has been justified by history even to 
this day. Among the many Lutheran synods of America 
there can be no longer union except on the basis of the old 
historic Lutheranism with regard to the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper. Much as we may regret the bitterness 
of the conflict, history, as viewed from the standpoint of 
Lutheranism, has shown that Westphal performed a most 
needed service to the Church. Kawerau says: “If he 
had not done it some one else would.”’** It opened the eyes 
of Lutheran Germany to the silent propaganda for Cal- 
vin’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, and it revealed the 
fact that Melanchthon and his followers were willing to 
trade Luther’s conception for the teaching of Calvin. It 
taught the Lutherans the necessity for insisting upon the 


Unaltered Augsburg Confession. In brief, it spelled the 
beginning of the end of Calvin’s dominion over Ger- 
many,” or at least limited it to a narrow territory.” 
Calvin who, in his replies to Westphal, wrote as if West- 
phal’s activity was of no account certainly had deceived 
himself as to the vitality of the old Lutheran position.?’ 


III. THE INROADS OF CALVINISM UPON LUTHERAN 
TERRITORY. 


We can easily understand that Calvin’s view of the 
Sacrament maintained itself in the south-west of Ger- 
many where for decades Bucerism had had its adherents. 
But it extended also to other parts of Germany, to Bre- 
men, for.instance, where a conflict occurred between Har- 


23 Cf. Dalton, Miscellanen, 1905, p. 302ff. 
24 R. E. XXI, 186, 60. 

25 Kruske, ut supra, p. 83. 

26 Kawerau in R. E. XXL 186, 57. 

27. See Hering, p. 203. 
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denberg and his strictly Lutheran opponents.”* The po- 
sition taken by Hardenberg is of special interest. He 
corresponded much with Melanchthon, and, when driven 
to a definite statement, he rejected Luther’s doctrine of 
the Real Presence, refusing to accept by oath the tenth 
article of the Augsburg Confession. He declared that he 
could accept the Bible only. The Augsburg Confession, 
he said, was a product of the time, composed to please the 
emperor and the pope, this being particularly true of 
Art. X which contains too much of the Roman doctrine of 
transubstantiation.”° 

We cannot here relate the whole history of how Bre- 
men was lost to the Lutheran Church, but must refer the 
reader to the literature on that subject. Pezel, a Me- 
lanchthonian of Wittenberg, was called as pastor. He 
introduced a catechism which taught Calvinism under 
Melanchthonian forms of expression. Later the Heidel- 
berg Catechism was accepted. At first Bremen refused 
to be called Calvinistic, but soon the ministers accepted 
even Calvin’s doctrine of Predestination and Bremen 
was regularly represented at the Synod of Dort.*° 

As Hardenberg was out of place in north Ger- 
many so was Hesshusius a misfit in the south-west (at 
Heidelberg) where moderation would have done better 
service for the Lutheran Church.*: Hesshusius was one 
of the most combative of Lutheran theologians. When 
his arguments were not received he threatened with phys- 
ical violence, and he even led his followers into riots.** 
At the end of his life he regretted that he had riot re- 
buked more severely the errorists (die Rottengeister). 
Somewhere in these discussions we must try to find an 


28 Read in Kurtz, Engl. edition, §144, 2; last German edition 
(1906), §152, 2. Moeller-Kawerau, Kirchengeschichte III (1907), p 
306. Tschackert, Entstehung, etc., pp. 537ff. a * eters ut supra, +7 
204-212; also article “Hardenberg” in R. E. V 

29 Ce. Hering I, 205f. 

30 Since 1638, through the efforts of a Danish prince, the Dom 
was given over to the many citizens that had refused to leave the 
Lutheran Church. 

31 Cf. Richards, Heidelberg Catechism, 1913, p. 3off. 

32 Hackenschmidt in R. E. VIII, p. 9, 11; p. 10, 20. 
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explanation of the severity of Lutheran polemics that 
characterized the controversies of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Here we cannot permit the in- 
terruption. Let us see how the Palatinate was lost to 
the Lutheran Church. Elector Frederick III. had dis- 
missed Hesshusius and had begun to feel opposed to a 
strict Lutheranism. At the Day of Princes at Naumburg 
he favored the Augustana Variata as against the Invari- 
ata.** He studied for himself the different views on the 
Lord’s Supper. Finally the arguments of a physician 
(who had written a book on the subject) together with 
a Theological Estimate (Gutachten) from Melanchthon 
(Corp. Ref. 1X, 960), helped him to decide for Calvinism 
(1561) .**Now Caspar Olevianus and Zach. Ursinus, the 
makers of the Heidelberg Catechism, were called. The 
church service was adapted to Calvinistic ideals: Paint- 
ings, baptismal fonts, altars were removed, and the 
organs closed. The opposing ministers were driven from 
the country and Reformed ministers from other coun- 
tries were put in their place.** The loss of the Palatinate 
was a severe blow to the Lutheran Church. 

The crypto-Calvinistic agitations were also extended 
to Electoral Saxony where Melanchthon and his school at 
Wittenberg had been working into the hands of Calvin 
with all kinds of machinations.** The repulsive charac- 
ter of their duplicity in this propaganda is nowhere more 
graphically described than by Geo. J. Fritschel, in his 
book, “Formula of Concord.”** To be historically fair 
it must be admitted that there was, on the part of the 
Melanchthonians, an element of self-defense.** The 


33 See Kawerau in R. E. XIII, 664. 

34 Hering I, 221. Melanchthon wrote: “It is not difficult, but 
dangerous to answer.” Cf. Kahnis, Der Innere Gang des Deutschen 
Protestantismus I, 54; cf. Corp. Ref. IX, 961. Richards, Heidelberg 
Catechism, p. 4rf. 

35 Moeller-Kawerau III, 301ff.; Kurtz, Engl. ed. §144, 1; German 
ed. (1906) §152, 1. Tschackert, 539; article on “Tilemann Heshu- 
sius” in R. E. VIII. 

36 Read Kurtz, Engl., §141, 10, 13; German, §161, 4, 10, 13. 
Fritschel, Formula of Concord, pp. 52, 177, 181, 183ff. 

37. Luth. Publ. Soc’y, Phila., 1916, pp. 182-93. 

38 Kawerau in R. E. XV, 327, 44. 
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Flacianists were setting the stage for their destruction. 
But their aim was, under the guise of general Bucerian 
and Melanchthonian terms to displace Luther’s doctrine 
of the Real Presence by the doctrine of Calvin, and they 
knew that by doing so they were deceiving the Elector 
August of whom they knew that he was trusting them to 
preserve the genuine Lutheran doctrine.*® The anony- 
mously published E'xegesis Perspicua, given in extract by 
Fritschel (pp. 189-193), finally brought their plan into 
the open. A great protest arose. The eyes of the elec- 
tor were opened with the result that the Melanchthonians 
were driven from Wittenberg and their leaders impris- 
oned.*° A thanksgiving service in all churches and a 
memorial coin celebrated the victory of Lutheranism 
over Calvinism in Saxony (1574).** A new attempt un- 
der Elector Christian I, who had married into the family 
of the Elector of the Palatinate met at first with success, 
but it came to naught under the prince that followed him. 
Here chancellor Nicholas Krell had been the moving 
power for the Calvinistic party. He was incarcerated and 
after ten years of prison life executed. In this case, how- 
ever, political conditions contributed to the tragedy. But 
that among the charges his confessional activities were 
conspicuous may be judged from the blade of the sword 
with which he was decapitated, which is shown in the 
Dresden Museum, and which bears the inscription: “Cave 
Calviniane.” The records of this execution constitute a 
dark page in the history of Lutheranism.” 


Iv. A FEW CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE APPRECIATION OF 
THE CONFLICT. 


Judged from a large view-point it can not be denied 


39 R. E. XV, 328, 5. 

40 Peucer, the son-in-law of Melanchthon, who as physician 
and trusted adviser of the elector had been the right hand of the 
Melanchthonians had to suffer in prison for twelve years. 

41 See Moeller-Kawerau III, 200ff. Kutrz, Engl. §141, 10. 
Tschackert 548f. 

42 See article “Krell” in R. E. XI, 85ff. Read Kurtz, Engl., §141, 
13. Moeller-Kawerau III, 297. 
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that in this whole conflict Lutheranism was on the de- 
fensive. Historic Lutheranism had to fight for its life. 
There was a plan to crowd it out of Germany and to sup- 
plant it by another type of Protestantism. The Calvin- 
ists wanted to be recognized as the real Lutheranism, in 
spite of the fact that they taught only a “spiritual pres- 
ence” in place of Luther’s “Real Presence.” The differ- 
ence between the two conceptions of the Lord’s Supper 
was clouded by the employment of Bucero-Melanchthon- 
ian forms of expression. It was this plan that Luther- 
anism had to expose in order to save its own life. Very 
characteristic is the case of Frederick III in the Palati- 
nate... When the Lutheran estates at the diet of Augs- 
burg, in 1564, accused him that he had broken the Augs- 
burg Religious Peace Treaty of 1555 by introducing Cal- 
vinism into his country, he replied that he had never read 
Calvin’s writings, that he did not know what Calvinism 
was, and that he still held to the Augsburg Confession 
(Variata), as he had done at Naumburg.** And yet only 
the year before he had publicly introduced the Heidelberg 
Catechism! There was certainly something to be cleared 
up. 

It may seem strange that in our discussions we are al- 
ways speaking of the Lord’s Supper, as if this were the 
only distinguishing doctrine between Lutheranism and 
Calvinism. But we must remember that we are dealing 
with the relation between Lutherans and Reformed in 
Germany. In Germany it was, especially in the first 
stages of the conflict, exclusively the doctrine of the Sup- 
per that appeared as the point of division; predestination 
has there always been eyaded as a subject of contro- 
versy. It is true that the Reformed Church of Germany 
to-day has forms of piety, which show the relation with 
the Reformed Churches in other countries, but at the 
time here under consideration Calvinism was yet in its 
formative period. Its principles had not yet worked 
themselves out. The scientific process of generalization 


43 Cf. Kurtz, German ed. §152, 1. Richards, ut supra, Pp. 44. 
\ 
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and classification, on the part of observing historians, had 
not even begun. More time must elapse before such 
could take place. But on the doctrine of the Supper 
many minds had been awakened through Luther’s contro- 
versies with Zwingli, Carlstadt and Schwenkfeld, and by 
the movements that led to the Wittenberg Concord; and 
this doctrine, therefore, readily offered itself as a pulse 
of the doctrinal life of the two Churches. (Cf. p. 13f.) 


Vv. THE FINAL SEPARATION BETWEEN LUTHERANISM AND 
CALVINISM IN THE FORMULA OF CONCORD AND IN 
THE NEUSTADT ADMONITION. 


We have seen that at first Calvin was looked upon by 
many as an “Upper-German Lutheran” and his view on 
the Supper had a silent propaganda in Germany. We 
have also seen that finally there arose a controversy in 
which it was made clear that Calvin’s doctrine of the 
Supper was fundamentally different from that of Luther 
—a controversy that was intensified through the crypto- 
Calvinistic agitations which led to the loss of the Palati- 
nate to Lutheranism, with Electoral Saxony in danger of 
being lost also. Now we shall see how the consciousness 
of that fundamental difference which resulted from those 
controversies was expressed in a Lutheran Confession, 
the Formula of Concord, to which the Reformed replied 
in a very significant writing, the Neostadiensium Admo- 
nito. 

We cannot here discuss the Formula of Concord as a 
whole. For such a study we must refer to Fritschel’s 
book which has been quoted before.‘* Here we have to 
do with the Formula only in so far as it gave decisions on 
the problems that were under discussion in the contro- 
versies between Lutherans and Reformed. 

The Formula of Concord, which was first published in 
1577, in the form of little monographs, states the posi- 


44 Geo. J. Fritschel, The Formula of Concord, 1916, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. An extract of this book is contained in J. L. Neve, In- 
troduction to Lutheran Symbolics, pp. 384-428. 
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tion of Lutheranism in twelve articles; of these, Articles 
VII ,on the Eucharist, VIII, on the Person of Christ, IX, 
on the Descent to Hell, and XI, on Predestination, cover 
the controversies. But since we have in these investiga- 
tions limited ourselves to the “Union Movements Between 
Lutherans and Reformed” in Germany (who in their 
confessional statements, particularly in the Brandenburg 
Confessions, have excluded Calvin’s doctrine of Predesti- 
nation and even in the Heidelberg Catechism have evaded 
a discussion of it) we can confine ourselves to a discussion 
of the essential features of Articles VII, VIII, and IX. 
It is true that the spirit of legalism, an outstanding char- 
acteristic of the Reformed Church, finds a remarkable 
corrective in the articles of the Formula which deal with 
the relation of Law and Gospel (V and VI). Neverthe- 
less these articles were historically not occasioned by po- 
sitions of the Swiss Reformers. Moreover, legalism as a 
product of Calvin’s principle of the sovereignty of God is 
more evident among the Reformed Churches outside of 
the German Reformed—we mention especially the Puri- 
tans. It will, therefore, be better to consider this feature 
in the discussions of the last chapter of these essays where 
we shall deal with the Reformed Churches in general in 
their doctrinal and practical distinction from Lutheran- 
ism. 

In Art. VII the Formula of Concord uses painstaking 
vare to guard the interpretation of Art. X of the Augs- 
burg Confession on the Lord’s Supper by describing the 
kind of real presence that was meant by Luther in his 
controversy with the Sacramentarians, and in his agree- 
ment with the Upper Germans in the Wittenberg Con- 
cord. The Catechism and especially the Smalcald Ar- 
ticles are referred to. The bodily presence is taught upon 
the basis of the words of institution.*® Thus it is taught 
that, on account of the sacramental union between the 
earthly and the heavenly elements, Christ’s Body and 


45 §§46-59. Our references are to H. E. Jacobs’, Peoples’ Ed. of 
the Book of Concord. 
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Blood are truly and essentially present and received with 
the bread and wine. It is, however, not a “physical or 
earthly” presence.*® From such a view of the real pres- 
ence it follows that communicants receive the Body of 
Christ “with the mouth” (ore) which, however, does not 
mean a capernaitic eating (manducation), for it takes 
place in a supernatural, incomprehensible, heavenly way. 
With this sacramental mode of receiving Christ’s essen- 
tial Body by worthy and unworthy communicants, there 
goes also a spiritual receiving by faith only, which can 
also take place outside of the use of the Sacrament.*? The 
pious, indeed, receive the Body and Blood of Christ as an 
infallible pledge and assurance that their sins are surely 
forgiven, and that Christ dwells in them and wishes to be 
efficacious in them.** The discussions in this article are 
so thorough and exhaustive that all loopholes for the 
vagueness of Melanchthon, for the suggestions of Bucer, 
and for the definitions of Calvin are stopped up. There 
can be no mistake henceforth as to what Lutheranism is 
in distinction from Calvinism. To have made this clear 
in every respect is the significance of this article in the 
Formula of Concord.*® 

But the Formula carried its decisions back to the doc- 
trine of the person of Christ where the root of the dif- 
ference had already appeared in the controversy be- 
tween Luther and Zwingli. The latter had taken the po- 
sition that according to His Body Christ cannot be pres- 
ent in the Supper, because omnipresence belongs to the 
divine nature only. Calvin agreed with Zwingli. Here 
the Formula of Concord, in its system of the personal 
union and the communicatio idiomatum, teaches the ge- 
nus majestaticum according to which there are communi- 
cated to Christ’s human nature certain attributes of the 
divine nature so that the whole Christ, undivided in one 
person, can be and is present where in His Word He 

46 §§5, 6; cf. 17. 

47 §§15, 16; 41, 42; 63-66. 

48 §§63, 44. 


49 Cf. Seeberg, History of Doctrines, II, 386ff. Tschackert, 
Entstehung, 54off. Fritschel, Book of Concord 194-202. 
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promises to be present.®® This doctrine is proved by quo- 
tations from the Scriptures.": As to the question whether 
such a communication is possible the Formula answers 
characteristically: “No one can know better or more 
thoroughly than the Lord Christ Himself.” (§53). We 
cannot here review all the statements and arguments of 
the Formula on the person of Christ and, therefore, have 
contented ourselves with what is especially germane to 
our general discussion.*? 

In the brief Article IX, on the Descent to Hell, we can 
also see the Lutheran emphasis upon the personal union 
of God and man in Christ. “The entire person, God and 
man, after the burial descended into hell, conquered the 
devil, destroyed the power of hell and took from the devil 
all his might.” 

Among the replies to the Formula by the Reformed the 
. Newstad Admonition (Neostadiensium Admonitio) was 
especially significant, for two reasons: (1) This book, 
covering 455 quarto pages, was written with great thor- 
oughness by Zach. Ursinus, one of the authors of the 
Heidelberg Catechism; and (2) it was written at the in- 
struction of Count Casimir, of Neustadt in the Palatinate 


50 §§16, 17; cf. corresponding parts in the “Solid Declaration.” 
This feature of Luther’s Christology was not a mere invention for 
the purpose of simply furnishing a support for the doctrine of 
the Real Presence, as Schaff and many others have viewed it (see 
Creeds of Christendom I, 288). What Luther wished to establish 
with his strong emphasis upon the personal union was nothing 
less than the full value of the atonement wrought by Christ, the 
God-man. If the humanity of Christ is so separated from His di- 
vinity that there is no real communion, no communication of the 
divine attributes to the humanity, then there is no real validity in 
the suffering of Christ. Luther says: “If the devil should per- 
suade me that in Christ a mere man was crucified and died for me, 
then I would be lost, but if I can attach to it the importance that 
Christ died for me as real God and man then such doctrine will 
outweigh and destroy sin, death, hell and all misery.” (Compare 
the exhaustive treatment of this subject in Plitt, Einleitung in die 
Augustana II, 79-102, in particular p. 95. 

51 §§54-59. ‘ 

52 Cf. Seeberg and Tschackert ut supra. Fritschel, pp. 203-212. 
Tholuck, Christliches Leben im 17. Jahrhundert, p. arff. 
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and published in the name of the Newstad theologians. 
These theologians at first labored for a Melanchthonian 
middle type of Protestantism, but in fact found them- 
selves entirely on the side of Calvin, agreeing with him 
even in the doctrine of Predestination although not press- 
ing this point to the extent that was done in other coun- 
tries. 

An impression of the Newstad Admonition may be had 
by a mere quotation of the captions to the twelve chap- 
ters: (1) The person of Christ, a review of the true 
doctrine; (2) The Lord’s Supper, a review of the true 
doctrine; (3) Refutation of the false accusation of our 
churches with regard to false dogmas; (4) The author- 
ity of the Augsburg Confession; (5) The true meaning 
of the Augsburg Confession; (6) ..egarding the authority 
of Dr. Luther; (7) Concerning the unjust condemnation 
of our doctrine in the Book of Concord; (8) Proof of false 
assertions in the Book of Concord; (9) Proof of contra- 
dictions in the Book of Concord; (10) The procedure of 
the theologians in bringing about concord, and the part 
of a Christian magistrate in church controversies; (11) 
The inconvenience in the carrying out of this concord; 
(12) An epilogue on the true method for establishing 
Christian concord in the churches. 

In chapter two the Real Presence in the sense of Lu- 
ther is rejected. With regard to the person of Christ in 
chapter one it is declared that the essential attributes of 
the divine nature cannot be communicated everywhere to 
the human nature; the accidental attributes only, which 
do not constitute Christ’s divine nature, are given to his 
human nature in the state of glory. In chapters eight 
and nine the Lutheran position is charged with incon- 


53 After the death of Elector Frederick III. of the Palatinate 
(1576), who had introduced Calvinism, the city of Heidelberg with 
the University returned for a time to Lutheranism under the reign 
of his son, Elector Ludwig (1576-83). His brother, John Casimir, 
gathered about him at Newstad the Reformed theologians who 
were expelled from Heidelberg. Chief of them was Ursinus; 
others were Junius, Tossanus, Zanchius. Cf. Moeller-Kawerau 
III, 303f. 
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sistency and with being in conflict with the Scriptures. 
Chapters four and five are of special interest, because 
they contribute to a correct apprehension of the German 
Reformed. The author declares that he does not reject 
the Augsburg Confession (Variata), but he protests 
against a binding subscription, which can be claimed only 
by the Bible. Confessions can be subscribed to only so far 
(quatenus) as they agree with the Scriptures.** While 
the Admonition has no deliverance on predestination as 
such, yet we know that Ursinus stood with Calvin on this 
subject, as is evident in chapter nine. In the manner of 
the strict predestinarians of succeeding ages Luther’s 
writing against Erasmus on free-will is quoted against 
Art. XI of the Formula on predestination.™ 

This Newstad Admonition was first published in Latin 
and then translated into German. At the instruction of 
the three Lutheran electors of Brandenburg, Saxony and 
the Palatinate the theologians Chemnitz, Selnecker and 
Kirchner replied in the so-called “Erfurt Book” of sev- 
eral volumes (1583) .** 

Let us repeat: In the Formula of Concord and in the 
Newstad Admonition the consciousness of the funda- 
mental difference between Lutheranism and Calvinism 
was expressed as a finality. The breach became perma- 
nent. Henceforth the two tendencies of Protestantism, 
the realistic and the spiritualistic, stand opposed to each 
other as Church against Church. 

From now on we have also the names “Lutherans” and 
“Reformed” as adopted by the churches themselves and 
meaning what they mean to-day. The term “Lutheran” 
had been used by the Romanists since 1520 as a designa- 
tion of all adherents of the Reformation. After the in- 


54 Here the position of the Lutherans with their demand of a 
quia subscription is usually misunderstood. For a review of this 
question, see Neve, Introduction to Lutheran Symbolics, pp. 22-30; 
cf. also article “Orthodoxie” in R. E. XIV, p. 406. 

55 Cf. Warfield, The Plan of Salvation, p. 44, note 13. See our 
explanation in the last of these discourses. 

56 See the articles on “Neostadiensium Admonitio” in Meusel, 
Kirchliches Handlexikon IV, 756 and in R. E. XIII, 7oof. Cf. arti- 
cle on “Ursinus” in Meusel VII, 26. 
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troduction of Calvinism into the Palatinate the distinc- 
tion is made between “Lutherans” and “Calvinists.” But 
after 1585 the followers of Luther began to call them- 
selves “Lutherans.”*? The followers of Calvin refused 
to be called Calvinists; they called themselves “Re- 
formed,” intending thereby to indicate that they aimed at 
a reformation also of Lutheranism in Germany which had 
kept too much of the Roman leaven.** 


VI. FURTHER LOSS OF LUTHERAN TERRITORY. 


Before we can devote ourselves to a study of the union 
movements we will have to make clear to what extent Cal- 
vinism succeeded in gaining ground in Lutheran Ger- 
many. 

Immediately after the death of Melanchthon an in- 
creasing influence of Calvin was felt in Germany particu- 


larly where there had been sympathy with Melanchthon’s 
views. Calvin’s Institutiones come into successful com- 
petition with Melanchthon’s Loci. In quite a number of 
dominions the doors were opened to Calvinism. We 
have already heard of the Palatinate and Bremen, but 
further inroads were made. 

(a). Nassaw. Melanchthonians from Wittenberg and 
Reformed theologians from the Palatinate were employed 
by Count John VI for the introduction of Calvinism into 
Nassau-Dillenburg. In 1578, at the Dillenburg Synod, 
the Variata was accepted as an authentic interpretation 
of the Invariata, and the church services were arranged 
according to Reformed ideals. Then (1581), the Heidel- 
berg Catechism was adopted. At Herford a Reformed 
university was established. A number of small domin- 
ions in the neighborhood (Sayn, Wittgenstein, Solms- 
Braunfels, Isenburg, Wied) joined in the movement 


57. Cf. Loofs, Dogmengeschichte, p. 928; cf. Heppe, Ursprung 
und Geschichte der Bezeichnung reformierter und lutherischer 
Konfession.” 


58 Cf. Moeller-Kawerau III, p. 300. Richards, p. 44. 
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which reached its conclusion in the Herborn General 
Synod of 1586.°° 

(b). Anhalt. John George I, was among those who 
refused to sign the Formula of Concord. A declaration 
on the Lord’s Supper was made that kept itself within 
Melanchthonian forms of expression. The first step of 
the prince in the Calvinization of the land was taken by 
removing the practice of exorcism in Baptism. John 
Arndt, who felt that he could not yield to the decree, had 
to leave the country. After the prince had married a 
daughter of the Reformed John Casimir (of the Palati- 
nate) he proceeded to put the Reformed Church service in 
place of the Lutheran, and Luther’s Catechism was re- 
moved. Ministers and congregations resisted. It was 
declared that the intention was only to remove some rem- 
nants of Roman superstition. It was to be a “reforma- 
tion.” It was here where the term “Reformed” as a 
name for the adherents of Calvin in Germany came first 
into use. In connection with the adoption of the Confes- 
sio Anhaltina, it was officially declared that the country 
had not ceased to stand upon the Augsburg Confession 
(Variata). But in reality it was a mild Calvinism. Lu- 
theranism was restored only in Anhalt-Zerbst (since 
1644) under Prince John who had been trained by his 
mother in the Lutheran faith.” 

(c). Hesse-Cassel. Landgrave Philip, of Hesse, had 
died in 1567. The little country was divided in the old 
German way between his four sons.*' Here we are in- 
terested only in Hesse-Cassel (Lower Hesse) under Wil- 
liam IV. He was decidedly unionistic in his church 
policy, like his father had been. So he refused to accept 
the Formula of Concord, kept the Corpus Doctrinae 
Philippicum and paved the way for the introduction of 
Calvinism. This was completely carried out under his 
son Moritz (since 1592), and political complications only 


59 Moeller-Kawerau III, 3osf. 

60 Kurtz, English, §144, 3; German ed. §152, 3. Moeller-Kawe- 
rau III, p. 307 

61 How that was done, see Kurtz, Engl., §154, 1. 
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kept him from carrying out his plan also with regard to 
other parts of Hesse. Moritz was untiring in his propa- 
ganda for Calvinism in other countries (in Brandenburg, 
Schleswig-Holstein, Lippe) .*? 

(d). Lippe. Into this little thoroughly Lutheran do- 
minion Count Simon VI introduced Calvinism (1602). 
The chief promoter was the Genera! Superintendent H. 
Dreckmeyer. The change was made by force of arms 
against much resistance of clergy and people. One city 
(Lemgo) withstood for eleven years and saved its Lu- 
theranism. 

(e). The Conversion of Elector Sigismund of Bran- 
denburg to Calvinism was an occurrence of the greatest 
consequence for German Lutheranism in coming cen- 
turies. The grandfather of John Sigismund, Elector 
John George, was a strict Lutheran. He subscribed the 
Formula of Concord and even made his grandson sign a 
pledge that he would remain faithful to the Lutheran 
Church (1593). But already the father of John Sigis- 
mund, Joachim Frederick (1598-1608), had begun to de- 
part from Lutheranism. It came in connection with the 
special policy of the Hohenzollern of striving after more 
territory. His eyes were also upon the country along the 
Rhine (Kleve) which was Reformed. The relation to 
electoral Saxony changed, and there was an approach to 
the Palatinate (1587). His sons were sent to the Stras- 
burg university. Marriage relations with the Palatinate 
followed. Sigismund studied Hospinian’s Concordia Dis- 
cors.** In addition to this he came under the influence of 
Moritz of Hesse® as also under the influence of theologi- 
ans who had gone on from Melanchthonianism to Calvin- 
ism (such as Finck). In 1613 John Sigismund publicly 
changed his confession by receiving, together with fifty- 


62 Moeller-Kawerau III, 308ff. Kurtz, English, §154, 1; German 
§152, 5. Hering, Unionsversuche I, 258ff. 

63 Kurtz, Engl., §154, 2. 

64 Written 1607 as a refutation of the Formula of Concord, to 
which L. Hutter, of Wittenberg, in 1614, opposed his Concordia 
Concors. 

65 Cf. above, sub. c, and Kurtz, Engl., §154, 1. 
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four others, in the Dom at Berlin the Lord’s Supper after 
the Reformed manner. (His wife Anna had refused to 
join). This step of the elector was followed by much 
excitement on the part of the people, because according 
to the existing law (cuius regio, ejus religio) a prince 
had the authority to make his subjects follow him or force 
them to emigrate. He did not make use of this power. 
He only forbade polemics in the pulpit. An attempt was 
made to replace the Augsburg Confession Invariata by 
the Variata, but in face of threatening opposition the 
plan had to be abandoned. In 1614 Sigismund published 
his Confession (Confessio Sigismundi) as an invitation 
for all who would join him. The Confession was in- 
tended as an improvement of the Augsburg Confession 
and as a reformation of Lutheranism from remnants of 
Romanism. The doctrine of the ubiquity of Christ’s 
Body was rejected, also the practice of exorcism in Bap- 
tism and the use of wafers instead of the breaking of the 
bread in the communion. The Reformed doctrine of the 
Sacraments was adopted, but with regard to predestina- 
tion the universality of grace was insisted on. At Frank- 
fort (on the Oder) a university was established which 
was practically Reformed and, therefore, avoided by the 
clergy who patronized Wittenberg.” 


VII. THE CHARACTER OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN GER- 
MANY, PARTICULARLY ITS RELATION TO MELANCH- 
THONIANISM AND “HIGH CALVINISM.” 


The question is whether there is an essential difference 
between Calvinism as we have it in other countries and 
the Reformed Church in Germany. Has the German Re- 
formed Church been essentially modified by Melanch- 
thonianism? This question is of special interest in a 
critical review of the union movements between this 

66 Moeller-Kawerau III, 310ff. Kurtz, English, §154, 3; German, 
§152, 7. Schaff, Creeds I, 554-63. Wangemann, Joh. Sigismund und 
Paul Gerhardt, pp. 1-100. Neve, article “Paul Gerhardt in the 


—" Troubles of His Time” in Lutheran Quarterly 1907, pp. 
365ff. , 
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Church and the Lutherans. We refer to the following 
literature: In Protestantische Realencyclopaedie (R. 
E.) the articles “Protestantismus” by Kattenbusch (XVI, 
162f.), “Philippismus” by Kawerau (XV, 322ff.), and 
“Melanchthon” by Kirn (XII, 562, 12ff.) ; also Stahl, Die 
Lutherische Kirche und die Union, 2nd ed., pp. 107-123. 
H. Schmid, Geschichte der Synkretistischen Streitigkei- 
ten, pp. 10ff), G. W. Richards, The Heidelberg Catechism, 
1913, pp. 87-105. 

Before we can enter into a discussion of this problem in- 
telligently we need to make very clear what is meant by 
Melanchthonianism. By Melanchthonianism we under- 
stand what the Germans are accustomed to express by 
“Philipism,” namely the doctrinal elements in the teach- 
ings of Melanchthon, on which he departed from the 
teachings of Luther and with which he formed a school 
against the stricter Lutherans (Gnesio-Lutherans). In 
this discussion we must confine ourselves to matters in 
which he approached Bucer and Calvin: the Lord’s Sup- 
per and the Person of Christ. We have to keep in mind 
that Melanchthon had no doctrine of the Eucharist of his 
own. It was in his nature to evade the controversy rather 
than to solve the problem. He preferred to leave conflict- 
ing principles untouched. There is something electic about 
him.*? It cannot be said that he ever adopted Calvin’s 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, especially its characteris- 
tic formulas of the exaltation of the believing soul into 
heaven and of the communication of Christ’s humanity 
to the believer through the Spirit.** Neither did he re- 
ject it. But his approach to Calvin is in the conception 
of a personal presence of Christ in the Supper. This he 
had taken over from Bucer. He liked this conception be- 
cause he thought that he could use it as a formula for 
union. We must agree when Stahl says: Melanchthon’s 
conception of a general presence of Christ in the Supper 
is after all Calvin’s doctrine not openly expressed. There 


67 Stahl, p. ro8f. 
68 Institutiones IV, 17, 9, 10, 18. 
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is no middle doctrine between Luther and Calvin. As 
soon as the Lutheran view is abandoned, the Reformed 
view is the only thing that is left. Calvin, Bucer, Me- 
lanchthon mark only different theological types of the 
Reformed doctrine.*® A characteristic of the Bucero- 
Melanchthonian expressions is their elasticity. As to the 
real doctrine which Melanchthon held for himself his- 
torians are not agreed. Kirn” calls attention to the fact 
that the pupils of Melanchthon have interpreted their 
teacher differently on this subject (Peucer different from 
Hemmig and Major). But the fact that Melanchthon 
supported Hardenberg in Bremen” and that through his 
written estimate (Gutachten) he was instrumental in con- 
firming Elector Frederick III in views” that took the 
Palatinate over to Calvinism shows that between the doc- 
trines of Luther and Calvin he favored Calvinism. But 
he himself did not make the choice, because he saw the 
salvation of German Protestantism in a tenacious adher- 
ence to his unionistic formulas. He refused to go beyond 
the expression of Paul, I Cor. 10:16, that the bread is 
“the communion of the Body of Christ.” In Art. X of 
the Augsburg Confession, in the Variata form, he uses the 
preposition cum. This can have the signification “through 
the means of”; when so interpreted it is Lutheran. But 
it may also mean simultaneously or in connection with; 
when so understood it is Calvinistic. The oral reception 
of the Body of Christ and its reception also by the un- 
worthy offer the test as to which signification is accepted. 
Melanchthon rejected the oral receiving of Christ’s 
Body.” The fundamental trouble with Melanchthon was 
his failure to appreciate Luther’s great thought of the 
mystery in the organic union between the divine and the 
human as well as the communication of the divine through 
the created. 


69 Die Luth. Kirche u. d. Union, p. 111f. 
76 Ak, EG. NUE, 526,20, 

71 R.E. VII, 412. Corp. Ref. IX, roff. 
72 Corp. Ref. IX, g6off. 

73 Corp. Ref. IX, 1046. 
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Melanchthonianism as an organized party” suffered a 
severe defeat in the drama that took place in Saxony, as 
we have described above. This defeat at that time was 
not merely the result of the severe polemics of the strict 
Lutherans, but it had its source in the lack of character 
and positiveness of the Melanchthonian position.”* Me- 
lanchthon’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper lacked in Bib- 
lical foundation and in dogmatic completeness. It could 
appeal to those only with an indifferent attitude of mind. 
And the Christology of the Melanchthonians falls short 
in that it refuses to draw logical consequences from ad- 
mitted premises. Melanchthonianism, in the points un- 
der consideration, was too neutral; it lacked in positive- 
ness. Kawerau calls attention to the fact that after the 
introduction of the Formula of Concord wherever Me- 
lanchthonianism still persisted there came forth no schol- 
arship that could be compared with the literary produc- 
tions of Concordia Lutheranism.”* 

But what was the influence of Melanchthonianism upon 
further developments in Germany? While it is true that 
for the time being Melanchthonianism was defeated 
through the very general adoption of the Formula of 
Concord and the publication of the Book of Concord—de- 
feated to such an extent that for a century the name of 
the praeceptor Germaniae could hardly be mentioned 
without arousing indignation,” yet it was by no means 
dead. Germany, consisting of many different independ- 
ent dominions and principalities, secured to Melanchthon- 
ianism safe places of refuge.”* Where subscription to the 
Formula of Concord was refused Melanchthonianism as 
a rule found a field for its influence. 

An important instrument through which Melanchthon- 
ianism kept exercising an influence with practical results 


4. CE RoE. XV, 329; 85: 

75 Kawerau remarks that Philippism remained “etwas Halbes.” 
R. E. XV, 320, 51. 

16 RE. AV, 320;.55- ; ; j 

77 Dr. Polykarp Leyser at a disputation in Wittenberg tore the 
picture of Melanchthon from the wall and threw it to the ground. 

78 Kattenbusch, in R. E. XVI, 163, 8. 
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was the Augsburg Confession in the Variata form. It 
served as an instrument for the introduction of a milder 
or even a complete Calvinism in many territories. It 
was before the Thirty Years’ War when, according to the 
Augsburg Religious Peace Treaty of 1555, the adherents 
to the Augsburg Confession alone were entitled to tolera- 
tion. By accepting the Variata and interpreting Art. X 
on the Lord’s Supper in a Bucerian or fully Calvinistic 
sense Calvinism was introduced. Thus as mentioned 
above, Frederick III of the Palatinate, when the Lutheran 
princes threatened to proceed against him for having 
made his country Calvinistic, answered that he was stand- 
ing upon the Augustana Variata. But his real creed was 
contained in the Heidelberg Catechism. At Nassau, Bre- 
men, Anhalt and in Brandenburg the Variata was used 
for the same purpose.”® 

It is an interesting question and for the consideration 
of our general subject a very practical one whether Me- 
lanchthonianism has actually modified Calvinism in Ger- 
many or not. Is the Calvinism of Germany, or the “Re- 
formed” Church of Germany, different from the same 
form of Protestantism; or from the “high Calvinism” in 
other countries? This is a question that cannot be an- 
swered with a simple yes or no. It must be admitted that 
in the parts of Germany that embraced Calvinism there 
has been an almost general tendency to exclude or to 
evade Calvin’s doctrine of Predestination.*° When it 
came to the Lord’s Supper Calvin’s doctrine prevailed 
everywhere. But after all the question is whether or not 
even this view has been modified by Melanchthonian 
forms of expression. This has certainly been the case in 
Anhalt (see above sub. 6. b) if we are to be guided by the 


79 Moeller-Kawerau III, 305f. Kurtz, English ed. §§144, 2; 154, 1 
(Moeller-Kawerau ITI, 307f., 308f.) §154, 3. (Moeller-Kawerau III, 
312ff.) Cf. Neve, Altered and Unaltered Augsburg Confession, 
Luth. Lit. Bd., Burlington, Iowa) p. 36f. 

80 Cf. Richards, Heidelberg Catechism, p. 101ff. 
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Repetitio Anhaltina of 1581.°. Neither can it be denied 
that the Confession of Sigismund of 1614 (see sub. 6, e) 
bears a somewhat Melanchthonian character. To quote 
Schaff: “In regard to the controverted articles, Sigis- 
mund rejects the Lutheran doctrine of the ubiquity of 
Christ’s Body and exorcism in Baptism as a superstitious 
ceremony, and the use of the wafer instead of the break- 
ing of bread in the communion. He adopts the Reform- 
ed doctrine of the Sacraments, and of the eternal and un- 
conditioned election of grace, yet with the declaration that 
God sincerely wished the salvation of all men and was not 
the author of sin and damnation.”*? The terms employed 
on the Lord’s Supper are indeed Bucero-Melanchthonian. 
We read of a “sacramental connection” of the earthly and 
heavenly elements, of an “undivided distribution” of 
bread and the Body of Christ. But the emphasis is upon 
the cwm in the sense of simultaneous, as can be seen from 
the statement that the bread is received with the mouth, 
but the Body of Christ through faith. It is the Calvin- 
istic “side by side” expressions as against the Lutheran 
conception of an organic union.** However, it must be 
admitted that there appears in these Confessions, as well 
as the Confessions of Brandenburg, that grew out of the 
colloquies at Leipzig (1631) and at Thorn (1645), some- 
thing of the Melanchthonian indefiniteness and elasticity 
of expression. When we make this admission it should, 
however, be remembered that at Bremen, Lippe and on 
the Rhine the Reformed Church was of a strictly Calvin- 
istic type. 

But before the conclusion of our investigation, we will 
have to consider for a moment the chief Confession of 
the Reformed Church in Germany, which is the Heidel- 
berg Catechism. Very few of the Reformed in the age 
of the union movements knew or cared to know the Bran- 


81 It is not a strictly Reformed Confession, but dating from the 
Melanchthonian transition period it represents more “a milder 
type of Lutheranism in opposition to the Flacian party.” (Schaff, 
Creeds I, 564). 

82 Creeds I, 556. 

83 Stahl, 116ff. 
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denburg Confessions, but the Heidelberg Catechism was 
learned by every child. What is the confessional char- 
acter of this catechism? Dr. G. W. Richards, professor 
in the Reformed Seminary at Lancaster, Pa., in his book 
on the Heidelberg Catechism, mentions three points in 
which the teaching of the Heidelberg Catechism differs 
from Lutheranism: with regard to the Sacraments, to the 
person of Christ, and to the Church. In Baptism the for- 
giveness of sins is in no wise received through the water 
in connection with the Word, for the application of water 
is only a symbol through which a certain assurance of for- 
giveness is granted. See the answer to question 73: “I 
am washed with the Blood and Spirit from the pollution 
of my soul, that is from all my sins, as certainly as I am 
washed outwardly with water, whereby the filthiness of 
the Body is taken away.” Dr. Richard interprets: “The 
washing with the Blood and Spirit is not accomplished 
through the water; it is merely symbolized by the water.” 
Regarding the Supper it is answered to question 75 “that 
with His crucified Body and shed Blood, He Himself feeds 
and nourishes my soul to everlasting life, as certainly as 
I receive from the hand of the minister and taste with my 
mouth, the bread and the cup of the Lord.” Again Dr. 
Richards interprets: “This nourishment, however, is 
not given in, with and under the bread and wine. For 
the bread and cup of the Lord are no more than ‘certain 
tokens of the Body and Blood of Christ—not vehicles and 
instruments.’ The most that one could claim is, that the 
spiritual food is imparted by the mediation of the Holy 
Spirit at the same time that the bread and wine are re- 
ceived. Nor does any one, save the believer, receive the 
Body and Blood of Christ; the unbeliever receives only 
bread and wine. This fact is not stated in so many 
words, but it is a legitimate inference from the whole 
tenor of the Catechism.’** In questions 46 and 47 the 
Lutheran doctrine of the ubiquity of Christ’s Body is 
clearly excluded. Under question 44 we have Calvin’s 


84 Richards, p. 90. 
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doctrine of Christ’s descent to hell. That on the doctrine 
of the Church the Heidelberg Catechism is in agreement 
with Zwingli and Calvin can be seen in its language on 
the office of the keys and on church discipline (cf. ques- 
tions 83-85). In addition to this we mention the Puri- 
tanic strictness of the Catechism in its rejection of images 
in the Church (q. 98). Cautiousness of expression and 
an obvious unwillingness to commit itself are character- 
istic of the Heidelberg Catechism. This is to be explain- 
ed by the fact that its task was the reconciliation of an 
entirely Lutheran population to Calvin’s type of Protest- 
antism. But the Catechism is truly Reformed. 

And yet there is a characteristic difference between the 
Heidelberg and Calvin’s own Catechism.** His leading 
principle, the glorification of God in the congregation of 
the elect, appears constantly. “The Catechism of Calvin 
seeks to teach men how to glorify God and every part is 
controlled by that idea—God’s glory and God’s will. It 
is theological and legalistic in spirit.’** The first ques- 
tion of Calvin’s Catechism reads: ‘‘What is the chief end 
of human life?” The first question of the Heidelberg 
Catechism reads: ‘What is your sole comfort in life and 
death?” Calvin is speculative, the Heidelberg is prac- 
tical. The writer agrees with Dr. Richards when he re- 
marks: “One may define it as Calvinism modified by the 
German genius.’*? This must have been the reason that 
the Catechism refrains from committing itself to Calvin‘s 
doctrine of predestination. 


85 Calvin evidently was not pleased with the publication of the 
Heidelberg Catechism. He never mentions it. “Er schwieg sich 
aus.” He had hoped that his Catechism would become the only 
Catechism for the Churches under his influence. But the Synod 
of Dort, in which were representatives of almost all the Reformed 
Churches, recognized the Heidelberg as a book of symbolic value. 
In Holland (since 1586) preachers and teachers were obligated to 
its acceptance; in Germany and to the East, wherever Calvinism 
found a hold, it came into use everywhere; in East-Friesiand, on 
the lower Rhine, at Juelich, Kleve and Berg, in Nassau-Siegen, 
Witgenstein, Solms and Wied, Bremen, Lippe, Anhalt, Hesse- 
Cassel, Brandenburg, Prussia and Hungary. The Reformed 
Churches in France, England, Scotland kept their own Cate- 
chisms. Cf. the article of M. Lauterburg in R. E. X, p. 172. 

86 Richards, p. 99. 

87 See Richards, ut supra, pp. 96, cf. 103. 
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Our conclusion, then, is that there is a difference be- 
tween “high Calvinism” and the Calvinism of the German 
Reformed. The Calvinism which appears in connection 
with the “union movements between Lutherans and Re- 
formed,” among the Germans, is a Calvinism translated 
into the German. It is a difference, however, not in es- 
sence, but only in degree. It should not be overlooked 
that the Swiss Confessions have also had their influence 
upon the German Reformed. Neither should it be over- 
looked that the influences from England through much 
literature and through personal touch—we only need to 
think of the union endeavors of Duraeus**—have been 
many. 

We have come to the end of the second chapter. 
We have studied the Lutherans and the Reformed as they 
stood opposed to each other when the need of a union was 
felt. We are now ready for a critical review of the union 
movements through the seventeenth and the eighteenth 
centuries, which shall be our task in the next two chap- 
ters. 

Hamma Divinity School, 

Springfield, Ohio. 


88 Cf. Kurtz, Church History, §154, 4. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


ANTICIPATIONS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY IN 
THE WRITINGS OF HEATHEN AND JEWISH 
PHILOSOPHERS. 


BY J. M. HANTZ. 


There are two different methods by which man, in the 
employment of his natural reason, may attain to the con- 
ception of a Supreme Being—by reflection on the world 
without him, or by reflection on the facts of his own in- 
ner consciousness. On the one side, he sees in the world 
without him a continual succession of cause and effect, 
of antecedent and consequent, and he is tempted to ask, 
how did this state of things come into existence? Has 
effect succeeded cause in ceaseless motion from eternity, 
without any beginning, or must there not be some first 
cause, whose existence and action gives rise to and ac- 
counts for all that follows, itself absolute and uncaused? 
On the other side, when he looks to his own inner con- 
sciousness, he becomes aware that this too implies, not 
indeed a long series of effects and causes, terminating in 
some remote first link of the chain, but an immediate and 
direct relation to a Being beyond and above himself, with- 
out whose existence the fact of his own consciousness 
cannot be accounted for. He is conscious of an instinct 
urging him to pray; such an instinct is unaccountable 
and out of place, unless there is a Being to whom the 
prayer can be addressed. He is conscious of a distinc- 
tion between right and wrong; such a distinction is un- 
meaning and absurd, unless ke is subject to a higher law 
which he is capable of obeying or transgressing; and 
such a law implies a Lawgiver. Otherwise there can be 
no difference between duty and inclination, between J 
ought and I will; each is simply a resolution of my own 
supreme will to do something which pleases me, and 
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which has its source and authority in nothing beyond my 
own pleasure. 

To constitute a complete philosophical theology, these 
two different methods of inquiry should ultimately con- 
verge to the same point; we ought to be able to identify 
the First Cause of our cosmology with the God to whom 
are due prayer and moral obedience. But as a matter of 
fact, the history of philosophy testifies that the course 
of these two lines of thought has been divergent, not 
convergent. The cause of speculative philosophy has 
naturally tended towards simplicity and abstraction ; first 
a simple material element, as in the Ionian philosophy, 
then a mathematical abstraction of form without mat- 
ter, as in the Pythagorean theory of number, then a meta. 
physical abstraction in which form and matter alike dis- 
appear in the vague conception of existence simple and 
unqualified ; as is the Eleatic doctrine. And the cause of 
this lies in the tendency of the speculative reason which 
feels itself compelled to strive after unity, to reduce the 
multiplicity of the world’s phenomena to one simple and 
all embracing principle. So long as a plurality of attri- 
butes are combined in such a principle, the reason is in- 
evitably tempted to ask what is the cause and ground of 
their combination; and thus to pursue its inquiry till it 
arrives at the simplest, but, for that very reason, the 
most lifeless and impotent abstraction. On the other 
hand, the moral and religious consciousness can be satis- 
fied with no other object than a Personal God, and the 
conception of personality is not simple, but complex; not 
a vague abstraction, but a living reality; not existence 
in general which is no existence in particular; but a 
special kind of existence, the most vivid and definite that 
can be. 

The first of these methods of inquiry was that pursued 
by Greek Philosophy down to the time of Socrates; the 
second was introduced and exclusively followed by Socra- 
tes; the two were carried on together by Plato. Plato 
is, of all ancient philosophers, the one in whom those op- 
posite conceptions of a Supreme Being appear most 
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nearly in equilibrium; with a partial consciousness, 
perhaps, of their apparent opposition, but with no posi- 
tive attempt to sacrifice either to the other. The distinct 
divergence commences with Aristotle; it is completed in 
different ways by the Stoics and the Epicureans; it is 
turned to their own purpose by the Sceptics; and it per- 
vades the whole current of Greek thought, till the Gen- 
tile and Jew meet together at Alexandria, and the ab- 
stractions of Hellenic philosophy are confronted with the 
intense personality of the Living God of the Hebrews. 

The God of Plato, as depicted in the Timaeus, is a Be- 
ing of power, wisdom, and goodness. His power and 
wisdom are shown in his having made the world, and 
made it in the best manner; his goodness is the motive 
that prompts him to make it. In the God of Aristotle, 
the attribute of power disappears entirely, that of good- 
ness is transformed from a moral quality in the Deity 
Himself to that of a mere end or object of desire to other 
beings; that of wisdom remains, not however as mani- 
fested in relation to the world, but as withdrawn in soli- 
tary contemplation of himself. God is not the maker of 
the world; for the world and time and change have ex- 
isted from everlasting (Phys. Aris. VIII, I.): God is 
not the sustainer of the world; for He cannot act upon it 
as an efficient cause; He is not accessible to man for He 
cannot be acted upon in any way. He is indeed the prime 
mover of the universe; the Supreme Being to which all 
things tend, and upon which all motion and action de- 
pend; but He is so without any action of His own upon 
the world; His own activity consists solely in self-con- 
templation ; He is not a Providence, taking interest in the 
things of the world; He moves it only after the manner 
of a final cause, as the end at which all things aim; just 
as an object of desire produces action in him that desires 
it, being itself immovable. 

Yet it is difficult to imagine a more perfect train of 
logical reasoning than that by which Aristotle develops 
those conclusions from one side, though from one side 
only of the premises furnished by Plato. Plato in the 
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speculative aspect of his philosophy had represented God 
as the chief good and as incapable of change. How then 
can He be the maker of the world, for the commencement 
of making it would be a change in His mode of action. 
The cause of change must itself act unchangeably, and 
there must therefore be an eternal activity of the high- 
est cause. (Cf. Phys. VIII, 1; Metaph. XI (XII), 6 §§, 
1-6, 10,11). The reasoning of Aristotle makes the eter- 
nity of motion and the perpetual activity of the first 
mover mutually to imply each other; and in part of the 
reasoning the latter seems deduced from the former. In 
point of fact, however, the eternity of motion is made to 
depend on the impossibility of supposing that the mover 
and moved in relation to each other can either have com- 
menced to exist without perpetual action; so that at the 
bottom the reasoning rests on the assumption of a con- 
tinuously active God together with a continuously recipi- 
ent world. (Cf. Zeller, II, 2, p. 27). God, moreover, is 
the chief good; and the chief good is that at which all 
things aim. By means of the conception of a final cause, 
which Aristotle prides himself on being the first dis- 
tinctly to introduce into philosophy, (Metaph. I, 7, 8), 
the relation of the unchangeable first principle to the per- 
petually changing world may be explained; the variety 
of action in the world implies no variety in its cause; it 
is the perpetual striving of all things after one and the 
same end; various impulses directed towards one and the 
same chief good. (Metaph. XI (XII), 7, 1-5). 

God, as the chief good and first mover of the world, 
must necessarily be one, incorporeal, ever active and 
ever living. He is one, for the eternal motion of the 
world is one, and must emanate from one eternal 
mover. He is incorporeal, for all that is corporeal is 
subject to motion and change; whereas the Deity is un- 
moved and unchangeable; moreover that which is corpor- 
eal has limits and cannot be the cause of an unlimited 
and endless effect. As incorporeal, He is ever active; 
but His activity is that of thought, not of action or pro- 
duction. (Ref. from Zeller, II, 2, 274-278). Action and 
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production have both an end beyond themselves; and 
therefore are imperfect and subordinate to something 
higher. Pure contemplation alone is perfect and ample 
in itself; and this, therefore, is the only activity that can 
be ascribed to God, and in this contemplation, He is ever 
living. But contemplation is more excellent in propor- 
tion to the excellence of the object contemplated, the di- 
vine thought, therefore, to be absolutely the best, can 
have none but the best of all objects; and this is none 
other than God Himself. Hence the divine activity must 
be a perpetual self contemplation, a thought of thought 
(voyos voyoews;) for the essence of God is itself thought, 
and this essence is the object of His thought. 

Thus the first systematic attempt to produce an uni- 
form and consistent philosophical theology terminates in 
the conception of a God who is neither the maker nor the 
governor of the world, who neither acts upon the world 
nor can be influenced by the action of any finite being, but 
stands alone and apart, absorbed in the contemplation of 
his own perfection, and having no other object worthy 
of His contemplation, still less of His care. Yet it would 
be incorrect to speak of the God of Aristotle as an imper- 
sonal being, and yet more incorrect to speak of his the- 
ology, as some have done, as a Pantheism. The Aristo- 
telian philosophy is so far from being a Pantheism, that it 
falls into the opposite extreme from which Pantheism is 
the equally extravagant recoil—that of a dualistic De- 
ism. The world is so far from being a mere mode of the 
divine existence, that it is not even the work of God, but 
exists from everlasting over against and distinct from 
Him. The Deity of the Aristotelian theology is not a God 
immanent in and identical with the world, but a God re- 
mote and apart from the world, not only not acting in the 
phenomena of the world, but, on the contrary, not acting 
in the world at all. And though we must admit that a 
Deity thus depicted is deficient in the highest and most 
distinctive attributes of personality, this is not because 
Aristotle desired to represent God as impersonal, but be- 
cause his conception of personality is itself defective. 
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No doctrine is more distinctly and repeatedly maintained 
by Aristotle than that the personality—the essence—the 
being—of each individual man resides in the intellect, 
whose office is that of contemplation; and however incom- 
plete or erroneous this view may be, it at least shows that 
the philosopher, in regarding the Deity merely as a con- 
templative intelligence, did not intend to deny to him at 
least as much personality as he recognized as existing in 
man. 

The same difference that exists between the theology 
of Aristotle and that of Plato may be discerned also as 
distinguishing these respective views concerning the fu- 
ture destiny of man. Plato’s doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul is inconsistent with itself; but it distinctly 
recognizes, however illogically, the great religious truth 
of the personal immortallity of each individual man, and 
his personal responsibility for his deeds done in the body. 
It is inconsistent, because Plato, while expressly connect- 
ing the immortality of the soul with its simplicity and 
uniformity of essence, and distinguishing the reason, or 
soul in its purity, from the passions and affections which 
are accidental accretions arising from the contagion of 
the body, nevertheless depicts his future state as one in 
which the whole man takes part, in which passion and de- 
sire, and even bodily suffering, are possible. Aristotle, 
on the other hand, in this as in the former case, accepts 
the strictly philosophical as distinguished from the reli- 
gious portion of Plato’s teaching, and carries it, as an 
isolated principle, to its logical conclusion. With him, 
the active intellect, the divine element in man, is alone 
immortal; this is separable from the body, and is what it 
is only when in a separate state; but from this immortal- 
ity, memory and self-consciousness are expressly ex- 
cluded; for these belong to the passive intellect, and the 
passive intellect is perishable. (De Anima, 1, 4, ITI. 5, 
Cf. Zeller, 2, pp. 441, 465). Yet here, again, it would be 
incorrect to attribute to Aristotle a pantheistic theory of 
the absorption of the individual soul into the universal; 
the active reason is regarded as a part of the human 
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soul, (De Anima II. 2; III. 5. Cf. Zeller II. 2, p. 441). 
no less than as a divine principle dwelling in it; its ex- 
istence after death is probably regarded as a separate 
though it can hardly be called a personal existence; and 
the religious belief in a future state of reward or punish- 
ment becomes altogether inadmissible, when the immor- 
tal principle is exempt from suffering, and even from 
consciousness and memory of the past. Of such a doc- 
trine we may say, as has been happily said of some of the 
pantheistic theories of more modern philosophy, “This 
immortality has a terrible resemblance to death.” (M. 
de Stael De l’Allemaque, Part III, ch. 7). 

Though Aristotle’s philosophy, as I have before ob- 
served, is conceived in a spirit of distinct antagonism to 
Pantheism, though its leading feature is probably de- 
signed as a protest against the one shade of Pantheistic 
tendency which dims the otherwise glowing Theism of 
Plato—the shadowy and half unreal existence assigned to 
the visible world—it was nevertheless the Aristotelian 
system which laid the foundation for and assisted in the 
development of the most complete and thorough-going 
system of Pantheism which ancient philisophy ever wit- 
nessed—the system of the Stoics. The dualism which 
destroyed the harmony of Aristotle’s theory almost in- 
evitably suggested a Pantheism as its supplement and 
remedy. A God placed over against the world without 
acting upon it, satisfying neither the religious feelings 
by any direct interference or interest in earthly things, 
nor the philosophical aspiration after unity by account- 
ing for all other existence, is simply an unnecessary hy- 
pothesis which may be set aside as soon as a more plausi- 
ble theory is found to take its place. A world existing 
from all eternity in system and motion is so nearly inde- 
pendent of any existence beyond itself, that it almost 
necessarily prompts the question, Cannot that which can 
do so much for itself, do all? And accordingly the Stoic 
system endeavors to supply the defects of the Aristotelian 
by blending the two principles into one; God and the 
world, instead of being two separate realities, becomé 
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only two aspects of one and the same reality. This is the 
Stoical conception of the universe, as one single real ex- 
istence, which, regarded from different points of view, is 
both matter and God; on its passive side an original sub- 
stance; on its active side an original reason; an unformed 
material substance, the basis and substructure of all defi- 
nite phenomena, and a pervading active power, by which 
that substance develops itself into every variety of indi- 
vidual form. In this teaching, “the one remains, the many 
change and pass”; the Deity, or active power of the uni- 
verse, produces all things from Himself, and again, after 
a certain period of time, draws them back into Himself, 
and then produces a new world in a new cycle, and so on 
forever. 

This Pantheism as regards the universe was natur- 
ally accompanied by Fatalism as regards human ac- 
tions. If God is the only real agent, it follows as a neces- 
sary consequence that all actions are equally necessary 
and equally divine, and that there is no distinction be- 
tween good and evil. (This view is distinctly attributed 
to Chrysippus by Plutarch, De Stoici Repugnatione. C. 
34). And though the moral precepts of Stoicism were a 
standing protest, as every moral system must be, against 
this consequence of their theoretical principles, we never- 
theless find the pernicious consequence of the latter crop- 
ping up and making themselves manifest whenever their 
moral system attempted to extend itself from a rule of 
life to a philosophical doctrine. Thus they maintained 
that evil was necessary in the world as the opposite of 
good, without which good could not exist, (Plutarch, De 
Stoic. Rep. c. 35), and that evil therefore is entirely in 
accordance with the divine reason and with nature; that 
even adultery, theft, murder, parricide were not contrary 
to the Divine reason and providence. (Ibid.c.34). The 
Stoical portrait of the wise man is drawn in the most ex- 
travagant spirit of antinomianism. He is to himself the 
law of good, whatever he does is right because he does it; 
(Stob. Ecl. II, 11§, 230, 238) acts the most shameless and 
the most unnatural are indifferent to him. (Plutarch 
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De Stoic. Repugn. 21, 22, Sext. Empir, Ad. Math. XI, 
190 seq. Cf. Déllinger, Gentile and Jew, I p. 356. Grant, 
Ethics, I p. 261. But for a somewhat different view, 
see Zeller III, 1, p. 261). And if some admirable pre- 
septs of piety and morality may be found in the writ- 
ings of the later Stoics or precepts which in their isolated 
form may almost bear comparison with the teaching of 
Christianity, it must, at the same time be remembered 
that these exist, not in consequence, but in spite of their 
system; that so far from being the legitimate fruit of 
their philosophical belief, they are rather the brilliant 
inconsistencies of noble natures instinctively rebelling 
against the trammels of a theology founded on Pantheism 
and a morality on fatalism. 

If the Stoical philosophy was an undisguised Panthe- 
ism, the Epicurean was a scarcely disguised Atheism. 
Not but that the doctrine of Epicurus recognized the ex- 
istence of innumerable beings which it called by the name 
of gods, but which, as far as any religious significance 
was concerned, might as well have been called elves or 
fancies—beings in human form, composed of atoms finer 
and more subtle than those which formed the bodies of 
men, imperishable and living in undisturbed enjoyment, 
—a sort of Epicurean philosophers of a higher organiza- 
tion and more complete attainment of felicity. But the 
Atheism of the Epicurean philosophy consisted in this, 
that it applied itself deliberately and of set purpose to 
banish from men’s minds all belief in a divine providence 
or in a supreme being of any kind by whom the welfare 
of man could in any degree be influenced, that it prided 
itself, as its highest achievement, in eradicating, as detri- 
mental to man’s happiness, all religion and all fear of 
God. Earlier philosophers may have agreed with Epi- 
curus in referring the origin of the world to purely ma- 
terial causes; but they did not, like Epicurus, set up this 
materialism in the place of religion, and expressly an- 
nounce it as designed to free men’s minds from all belief 
in the supernatural, in order that they might eat, drink, 
and be merry. The Epicureans not only reduced the sys- 
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tem of the world to a fortuitous concourse of atoms; but 
they deliberately opposed the atheistic to the theistic hy- 
pothesis, and endeavored to show, from the actual con- 
stitution of the world, that divine wisdom could have had 
no hand in framing it. (Lucretius, V, 196 seq.) Between 
these two opposite views of the dominant schools which 
terminate the course of heathen philosophy—between the 
Pantheism which makes all things equally divine and 
equally necessary, and the atheism which acknowledges 
nothing divine but subjects all things to chance and un- 
certainty, it is no marvel that a third school should fall 
back upon complete scepticism, and, balancing the con- 
flicting theories one against the other, should pronounce 
the existence of God an open question. (Sext. Empir, 
Pyrrh. Hyph. Il, 2-9). 

The position of these two opposite schools, as the last 
development and consummation of dogmatic philosophy 
in Greece, gives a special interest to the simple words 
which tell us that “certain philosophers of the Epicu- 
reans and of the Stoics” encountered St. Paul at Athens. 
It was the meeting point of the old and the new, of the 
worn out and expiring philosophy which had striven in 
vain to regenerate the world by wisdom, and of the dawn- 
ing faith destined to accomplish the task by that preach- 
ing which was to the Greeks foolishness. The special 
doctrine too, which the Apostle preached, was one against 
which both the hostile sects were united in a common an- 
tagonism. The belief in the resurrection of the body, or 
even in the immortality of the soul, was a tenet funda- 
mentally at variance both with the materialism of the 
Epicureans and with the pantheism of the Stoics. The 
former considering the soul to be, like other substances, 
a body composed of atoms, naturally concluded that it 
was resolved by death into its constituent elements, and 
even more rapidly than the body, as consisting of finer 
and more volatile particles. They even boasted of this 
desolating prospect of future annihilation, as one of the 
blessings which their philosophy conferred on mankind, 
by delivering them from the bondage of superstition and 
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the terrors of the invisible world. The triumphant lan- 
guage of Lucretius on this subject would sound like the 
bitterest mockery, had we not unhappily too many in- 
stances, in modern times and under the full light of 
Christianity, of similar delusive raptures engendered by 
the like pretensions of false philosophy. 

“Nil igitur Mors est, ad nos neque pertinet hilum, 

Inando quiam natura animi mortalis habetur 

Et velut anteacto nil tempore sensimus aegri 

Ad confligendum venientibus undique Poenis; 

Sic ubi non erimus, cum corporis atque animai 

Discidium fuerit, quibus e sumus uniter apti, 

Scilicet haud nobis, quicquam, qui non erimus tum, 

Accidere omnino poterit, sensumque movere; 

Non si terra mari miscebitur, et mare caelo.” (IIT, 
842 seq.) 

The Stoics, on the other hand, from opposite premises, 
arrived at a similar conclusion. With them, the soul of 
man was regarded as a portion and fragment of the di- 
vine principle of the universe. (Epictet. Diat. I, 14, 6. 
du Woyal . . . cvvape’s TO ew Gre adrod popia dvoa Kal droomacpara 
M. Antonius. De Rebus Suis., 1X, 8, éis wa Aoyuxd pid 
vocpa Woyy pepepota. [bid XII, 30. pid voepa, puyy ; Kat dia Keo 
xpicOa Soxy ) Subject to that necessity by which the uni- 
verse was governed; having no independent existence or 
action of its own, and destined, not indeed to perish with 
the body, but, when a certain cycle of duration was ac- 
complished, to be absorbed back again into the source 
from whence it came. (Seneca, Consol. ad Marciam, c. 
26. “Nos quoque, felices animae et aeterna sortitae, quum 
Deo visum erit iterum ista moliri, labentibus cunctis, et 
ipsae parva suinae ingentis accessio, in antiqua elementa 
vertemur.) The theory according to which successive 
worlds, exactly similar to each other, were generated and 
consumed in ever-recurring cycles led to a corresponding 
doctrine concerning the destructibility of the human soul, 
which may be stated in the words of Cicero: “Stoici 
autem usuram nobis largiuntur, tanquam cornicibus; 
dici mansuros aiunt animos; semper, negant.” (Twusc. 
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Disp. I, 31). The utmost duration that could be allotted 
to any individual soul was till the termination of the 
current world-cycle; and it was a disputed point among 
the philosophers of the sect, whether this extent of exist- 
ence was conceded to the soul of all men, or only to those 
of the wise. Thus the same conclusion which the Epi- 
cureans deduced from the assumption of the multiplicity 
of matter, the Stoics deduced from that of its unity; both 
alike recognized no real distinction between matter and 
spirit; and both alike inferred the impossibility of an 
immortal existence for any dependent being. Thus the 
two great religious doctrines of the personality of God 
and the future life of man passed through the same 
stages in the progress of Greek philosophy, both dis- 
tinctly, though unscientifically, asserted by Plato as reli- 
gious beliefs; both scientifically attenuated to metaphysi- 
cal abstractions by Aristotle; both, finally, distinctly de- 
nied by the followers of Zeno and Epicurus, opposed to 
each other on all other points, unhappily united here alone 
in a common antagonism to the honor of God and the 
hopes of man. Were we to confine our inquiry to the 
history of Greek philosophy pure and unmixed we might 
properly close it at this point, when, in the city which 
claimed the proud title of the School of Greece, (ris 
EAdAos adevow Thucyd, II, 41), her teaching, having 
been tried to the uttermost and found wanting, confront- 
ed, in the two last representatives of its expiring ener- 
gies, the preacher who was about to declare to them the 
unknown God whom they had ignorantly worshipped— 
when, as the tidings were proclaimed to them of a future 
resurrection and a righteous judgment, 

“The haughty Stoic passed in gloomy state, 

And the soft Garden’s rose-encircled child 

Smiled unbelief, and shuddered as he smiled.” 
But before it thus came in contact with Christianity, the 
philosophy of Greece was destined to come in contact with 
Judaism; and the mode of thought which sprang from 
that union is of all the most important and interesting 
with reference to the subsequent history of the Chris- 
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tian Church. Alexandria, under the rule of the Ptole- 
mies, was the chief center of intercourse between the 
Jew and the Greek; and it is with the Jews of Alexandria 
that the attempt originated to combine the teaching of 
the Old Testament with that of the Greek Philosophy. 
Some materials for an approximation were furnished by 
each in its independent state. We have already seen how 
the philosophy of Plato wavered between the metaphysi- 
cal representation of the absolute apparently required to 
give unity to its speculative reasoning, and the personal 
conception of God demanded by the religious feelings; 
and, on the other hand, the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, while invariably representing God in Janguage 
originally denoting human aitributes, are not without 
intimations that such language is to some extent an ac- 
commodation to man’s powers of apprehension, that the 
absolute nature of God rather lies behind this represen- 
tative than is fully manifested by it. “Man cannot see 
my face, for there shall no man see me and live.” “Ye 
heard the voice of the words, but saw no multitude”; the 
language of Zophar in the Book of Job, “Canst thou by 
searching find out God? Canst thou find out the AI- 
mighty unto perfection?” And the words of Job himself, 
“Behold I go forward, but he is not there, and backward, 
but I cannot perceive him; on the left hand where he doth 
work, but I cannot behold him.” These and similar pas- 
sages, together with the revelation of the Angel of the 
Lord, as the Divine Person to whom is especially com- 
mitted the economy of the Old Covenant, seem naturally 
to suggest the thought of a God partly revealed, partly 
concealed, revealed so far as is necessary for the reli- 
gious want of the believer, yet concealed as regards the 
full knowledge sought after by the philosophical inquirer. 
Human reason and Divine revelation seem thus far to 
concur with each other in the acknowledgment of a dis- 
tinction, the development of which is the most remark- 
able characteristic of the Graeco-Jewish philosophy of 
Alexandria. 
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The principal, indeed the only complete specimen of 
this philosophy, is to be found in the writings of the Jew- 
ish Platonist Philo, the date of whose birth may be as- 
signed with tolerable certainty to from 20 to 25 years be- 
fore the Christian era. Earlier traces of the influence 
of Greek thought on Jewish writers may no doubt be 
traced in earlier works, in the language of the Septuagint 
and some of the apocryphal books, especially in the Book 
of the Wisdom of Solomon, and in the few fragments 
which remain of the writings of the Jewish Peripatetic 
Aristobulus; but the writings of Philo furnish at once the 
key for the understanding of their earlier intimations, 
and the source to which may be traced most of the later 
influences of the same doctrine. In his religion, Philo 
was a Jew, with all a Jew’s reverence for the oracles of 
God committed to the charge of his people; but his philo- 
sophical studies attached themselves to those doctrines of 
the Platonic philosophy which endeavored to contemplate 
the divine nature from a more abstract and metaphysical 
point of view. The result in his writings was an at- 
tempted combination of the two; the Greek philosophy 
supplying the fundamental idea, while the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, through the Septuagint translation, contributed, 
by means of an extravagant license of allegorical in- 
terpretation, much of the language and illustration of the 
system, besides imparting to it the apparent sanction of 
a divine authority. The leading idea of Philo’s teaching 
is an expansion of the thought, suggested by Plato and 
more completely developed by Aristotle, which represents 
the supreme principle of things as absolutely one and 
simple, beyond personality and beyond definite existence, 
and, as such, immutable and incapable of action upon 
temporal things. 

It is difficult at first sight to imagine how such a 
thought can be forced into harmony with the theology of 
the Old Testament. Whatever the sacred volume may 
intimate concerning the relation between the revealed at- 
tributes of God and a higher and incomprehensible nature 
beyond that revelation, it never for an instant sanctions 
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the idea that God, even in His most mysterious and hid- 
den nature, is other than a living, personal Being, it 
never for an instant tolerates a theory which cuts God off 
from all direct action upon the world and denies to man 
any influence upon God. The resource adopted by Philo 
is in fact to separate the hidden and the revealed God into 
two distinct beings; the Supreme God, being regarded as 
a Being absolutely one and simple, having no affinity or 
direct relation to finite things; while the personal attri- 
bute indispensible to religious belief and everywhere 
conspicuous in the teaching of Scripture, are concen- 
trated upon a second Being, the Word (Aéyos), or Wis- 
dom(codgid) of God, who forms the connecting link between 
the first principle and the world. The two names of 
Word and Wisdom were doubtless suggested in the first 
instance partly by the language of the Stoical philosophy, 
(on the Adyos of the Stoics and its relation to Plato see 
Zeller, Philos. der Greischen, III. p. 36. Cf. Wyttenbach 
on Plutarch, II. 44 A. Philo adopts, though without ap- 
plying it to the divine reason, the Stoical distinction be- 
tween Adyos évdiaBeros and Adyos tpodoxpos, for other affini- 
ties between Philo and the Stoics see Valchenaer, De 
Aristobulo. Sec. XXXII), but partly also by that of 
Scripture, as by the expressions of the Psalmist, “By the 
word of the Lord were the heavens made (Ps. 38:6). 
“He sent His Word and healed them.” (Ps. 107:20). “His 
Word runneth very swiftly,” (Ps. 147:15), and by 
the almost personal description of wisdom in the books 
of Proverbs and Job, (Pro. 8:22-31; Job, 28:12-28), and 
secondly by the further development of this language in 
the Apocryphal books of Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom; 
(Eccl. 1:1-10; 24:1-18; Wisd. 7:22-30; 8:1-9; 9:9-11. 
See also Wisd. 9:1; 16:12; 18:15) ; but whatever signifi- 
cance we may be disposed to attach to such expressions 
when read by the light of later revelation, nothing can 
be more groundless than the fancy which has led some 
modern critics to discern in the philosophy of Plato the 
anticipation, and even the real origin of that revelation 
itself. 
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A brief summary of Philo’s system, so far as so desul- 
tory and unmethodical a thinker can be said to have a 
system at all, will furnish the best means of testing the 
extravagant pretensions recently put forward in his be- 
lief. The highest aim of philosophy, according to Philo, 
is the knowledge of God in His absolute nature, (De Vita 
Contempl. c. 2, p. 473. Cf. De Veit. Offerent. c. 16, p. 
264; De Monarch, I, 3, 4, p. 216), in which He is exalted 
above all affinity to finite things, without qualities, and 
not to be expressed in speech. (Legis Alleg. I, 13, p. 50 
Grows 6 Geés° Ibid. c. 15, p. 53, Set yap yyciobat wai drowov durév 
Ewa, xat GpOaprov xai drperrov De Somn. I, 39, p. 655, 
A€yeoOar yép Sv wepuxey dAAA wovov Ewa ti dv. Cf. De Vita 
Cont. c. 1, p. 472. Quod Deus sit Immut. c. 11, p. 281). 
Such knowledge, though not fully attainable by any man, 
is nevertheless to be earnestly sought after that it may be 
attained in that second degree in which we apprehend 
directly the existence of God, though falling short of a 
comprehension of His essence. Even this amount, how- 
ever, of direct knowledge is not to be gained by any effort 
of human thought, but only by God’s revelation of Him- 
self ; and such a revelation is only possible in the form of 
an ecstatic intuition, in which the seer, himself passive, 
is elevated by divine inspiration above the conditions of 
finite consciousness, and becomes one with the God whom 
he contemplates. But this ecstatic vision is possible 
only to a chosen few; for the many, who are incapable of 
it, there remains only that inferior and improper appre- 
hension of God which can be gained through the means 
of derived and created existences, especially of His Word 
and Wisdom, who is the medium by which God is related 
to the world, the God of imperfect men, as the Supreme 
Being is the God of the wise and perfect. This Word or 
Logos is described in various ways, some more naturally 
denoting an impersonal, others a personal being. He is 
the intelligible world, the archetypal pattern, the idea of 
ideas, the Wisdom of God, the shadow of God, by which, 
as by an instrument He made the world. He is the eter- 
nal image of God, the eldest and most general of all cre- 
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ated things; the first-born of God, the eldest angel or 
archangel, the high priest of the world, the interpreter of 
God, the mediator between the Creator and His creatures, 
the suppliant in behalf of mortals, the ambassador from 
the ruler to his subjects. He is moreover the God in 
whose likeness man was made; for the supreme God can- 
not have any likeness to a mortal nature; He is the angel 
who appeared to Hagar, the God of Jacob’s dream and 
the angel with whom He wrestled, the image of God who 
appeared to Moses at the bush, the guide of the Israelites 
in the wilderness. The interposition of the Logos thus 
serves to combine the theology of contemplation with 
that of worship and obedience; it endeavors to provide 
one God for those whose philosophical meditations aspire 
to an intuition of the absolute, and another for. those 
whose religious feelings demand a personal object, while 
at the same time it attempts to preserve the unity of 
God, by limiting the attribution of proper and supreme 
deity to the first principle only. 

In addition to this, which may be regarded as the cen- 
tral point of Philo’s system, some have endeavored to 
elicit from his writings a further approximation to 
Christian doctrines, in the recognition of a third Divine 
Being distinct both from the Supreme God and from the 
Logos. A remarkable passage, sometimes cited for this 
purpose, occurs in his allegorizing commentary on the 
cherubim and the flaming sword placed in Eden. “With 
the one truly existent God,” he says, “there are two first 
and highest powers, goodness and authority; by good- 
ness He has produced everything, and by authority He 
rules over that which He has produced; and a third, 
which brings both together as a medium, is reason; for 
by reason God is both a ruler and good. Of these two 
powers, authority and goodness, the cherubim are the 
symbol; and of reason, the flaming sword.” (De Chaub. c. 
9, p. 148). In like manner he comments on the threefold 
appearance to Abraham in the plains of Manne: “The 
middle appearance represents the Father of the universe, 
who in the sacred writings is called by His proper name, 
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the existent (6’Qv) and there on each side are the most 
ancient powers and nearest to the Existent; one of which 
is called the creative and the other the kingly power. And 
the creative power is God; for by this power He made and 
ordered the universe; and the kingly power is Lord; for 
it is meet that the Creator should rule over and govern 
the creature.” (De Abr. c. 24, p.19. Cf. De Sacr. Abel 
et Cain, c. 15, p. 173). The inference, however, which 
has been drawn from these and similar passages rests on 
a very precarious foundation. There is no consistency in 
Philo’s exposition either as regards the number or the na- 
ture of these divine powers. Even granting the disputed 
opinion, that they represent distinct personal beings, we 
find in one of the above passages the three beings all dis- 
tinguished from the Supreme God, while in the other He 
seems identified with one of them; and the confusion is in- 
creased if we compare other passages in which adaitional 
powers are mentioned with further distinctions. (Cf. 
De Mut. Norn. c. 4, p. 482. Where a divams evepyerny is 
mentioned as distinct from the Baorixyna ronrexy, and 
all are distinguished from the Supreme God). In fact 
Philo seems to have indulged his allegorizing fancy in the 
invention of Divine powers ad libitum, in any number and 
with any signification which the text on which he was 
commenting for the moment might happen to suggest; 
and he has no more difficulty in finding six divine powers 
to be represented by the six cities of refuge, than in find- 
ing three to suit the two cherubim and the flaming sword. 
(De Prof. cc. 18, 19, pp. 560, 561). In this passage, again, 
the three higher powers, represented by the three cities 
beyond Jordan are clearly distinguished from the Su- 
preme God. In this kind of desultory playing with the 
language of Scripture, it is idle to look for any definite 
doctrine, philosophical or theological. 

There are no doubt many and striking verbal resem- 
blances between the language of Philo and that of the 
New Testament, at least as regards the writings of St. 
John and the acknowledged Epistles of St. Paul, and still 
more as regards the Epistle to the Hebrews. But not- 
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withstanding the similarity of language, the difference, 
and even the contrast, between the teaching of the Jew- 
ish Alexandrian philosophy and that of the Christian 
Revelation is too striking to be overlooked. Nothing can 
be more unchristian than the assumption, so prominent 
in Philo, of one God for the philosopher and another for 
the mass of mankind; nothing more opposed to the Catho- 
lic Faith than the distinction between the Supreme God 
and the Logos as of different nature, the one impersonal, 
the other personal. Above all, the distinguishing doc- 
trine of Christianity, that of the Word made flesh, not 
only does not appear in Philo, but could not possibly ap- 
pear consistently with the leading principle of his phi- 
losophy, according to which, the flesh, and matter in gen; 
eral, is condemned as the source of all evil. 

While these fundamental differences of doctrine are'a 
conclusive refutation of the theory of those critics who 
have attempted to represent Christianity as a mere off- 
shoot of the Jewish philosophy of Alexandria, they en- 
able us at the same time to discern a wise purpose to be 
served by the verbal resemblances which undoubtedly 
show a certain kind of connection between the two. There 
was an earlier Gnosticism founded in part on the perver- 
sion of the Law, as there was a later Gnosticism founded 
in part on the perversion of the Gospel; and it is probable 
that, at least at the time when St. John wrote, the influ- 
ence of both had begun to be felt in the Christian Church; 
and had modified to some extent the language of its the- 
ology. In that case, the adoption of similar language as 
a vehicle of Christian doctrine would furnish the natural 
means both of correcting errors which had crept into the 
Church, and of counteracting the influence of the source 
from which they sprang. If the philosophical Jews of 
Alexandria striving, as speculative minds in every age 
have striven, to lay the foundations of their philosophy in 
an apprehension of the One and the Absolute, were driven 
by the natural current of such speculations to think of 
the Supreme God as a Being remote and solitary, having 
no relation to finite things and no attributes out of which 
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such a relation can arise, it was natural that the inspired 
Christian teacher should be directed to provide, by means 
of their own language, the antidote to their error; to 
point, in the revelation of God and man united in one 
Christ, to the truth and to the manner of attaining the 
truth; to turn the mind of the wandering seeker from 
theory to fact, from speculation to belief; to bid him 
look, with the eye of faith, to that great mystery of Godli- 
ness in which the union of the infinite and the finite is 
realized in fact, though remaining still, incomprehensible 
in theory. If the same philosophers again, seeking to 
bridge over the chasm which their speculations had inter- 
posed between God and man, distorted the partial revela- 
tion of the Angel of the Covenant, which their Scripture 
supplied, into the likeness of the ideal universe of the 
Platonists or the half-personified world-reason of the 
Stoics, it was surely no unworthy object of the apostolic 
teachers to lead them, by means of the same language, to 
the true import of that revelation, as made known, in its 
later and fuller manifestation, by the advent of the Word 
made flesh. If the Platonizing expositor of the Jewish 
Scriptures, eager to find the foreign philosophy of his 
adoption in the sacred oracles of his own people, explain- 
ed away their literal meaning by a system of allegory 
and metaphor, it was natural that the inspired writers of 
the New Covenant should point out the true character of 
those marks, which the Jewish history and religion so 
clearly bear, of a spiritual significance beyond them- 
selves, by showing how the institutions of the Law, and 
the record of God’s dealings with His chosen people, are 
not an allegory contrived for the teaching of a present 
philosophy, but an anticipation, designed by the Divine 
Author of the whole, as a preparation, directly and indi- 
rectly, by teaching and training, by ritual and prophecy, 
by type and symbol, to make ready the way for Him that 
was to come. 

The writings of Philo bring down the stream of 
heathen philosophy after its confluence with Judaism, to 
the point at which it comes into contact with Christianity. 
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The examination of that philosophy exhibits to us a seed 
capable of bearing fruit in truth or error, according to 
the culture which it may receive—an impulse of man’s 
reason, good and beneficial within the proper bounds, 
rank and unwholesome when luxuriating beyond them. 
Such a philosophy, when employed in subordination to 
the truths derived from a higher source, within those 
limits where divine revelation doth as it were lead us by 
the hand, may be a valuable safeguard against the rash 
and groundless speculations of confident ignorance; be- 
yond those limits it supplies the fuel by which such specu- 
lations are fed. We see the germ of these opposite re- 
sults at the first when the teaching of Philo comes in con- 
tact with that of St. Paul and St. John; we may trace the 
further development through the subsequent history of 
the Church, in the luxuriant growth of heresies on the 
one hand, and, on the other, is the fixed principle on which 
the great Fathers of the Church, one after another, com- 
bated those heresies as they arose. The mutual relations 
of Philosophy and Christian Theology to each other forms 
a phase in the history of the Church hitherto but parti- 
ally examined, or examined in a spirit anxious rather to 
obliterate than to acknowledge the distinction between 
the two. Yet there is no contrast more striking in itself, 
or more important in its consequences, than that which 
is furnished by the history of Christian doctrines, as com- 
pared with that of the philosophical speculations about 
those doctrines; no inquiry is so important in determin- 
ing the true relations of Reason and Faith, as the ex- 
amination of those relations as they have heretofore ex- 
isted. To that inquiry if life and health are spared to 
me, I hope to be able hereafter to recur in the course of 
the duties assigned to me in this place. The subject to 
which I have ventured to call your attention in these in- 
troductory lectures, though less directly connected with 
those duties, will yet, it is hoped, not be regarded as an 
unfit preliminary to them. If the noblest intellects of 
the heathen world, in their earnest efforts to attain to the 
unseen principle of all things, in the consciousness, which 
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each successive effort produced, of its own failure, and of 
a higher truth beyond it and unattained by it, were un- 
consciously in some sort working out the purpose of God 
in preparing Gentile races for the coming of Him in 
whose Church there should be no more distinction be- 
tween Greek and Jew, we, looking back upon those ef- 
forts from the goal after which they strove though they 
reached it not, may not unfitly apply to them in the same 
spirit, though with a different actual fulfillment, the 
words of the most religious of Greek philosophers con- 
cerning his own scheme of philosophical study, -xdvra 
ravTa wpootmud eorw dvTow Tod vopov tv Set paler, 
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ARTICLE IX. 
CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 


The International Review of Missions, in the July num- 
ber, is as interesting as ever, containing articles on the 
home base and the foreign field, especially in India, China 
and Africa. The Rev. H. A. Papley, of India, writes of 
“The Awakening Among the Middle Classes of South 
India.” These embrace about sixty-nine per cent of the 
Hindus or one-hundred and fifty million souls. Their 
strong religious feeling, their observation of the benefits 
of Christianity to the lower classes, the result of educa- 
tion received in mission schools and their antipathy to 
Brahminism have blended in strong influences to awaken 
the great Middle Classes to a fuller consciousness of their 
power and their need. Hence there has arisen a desire 
for more education and social rights, a greater participa- 
tion in the affairs of the government, better economic 
conditions, and a purer religion. The new movement is 
a challenge to the Church to help these masses of people 
to the fuller light of the Gospel, and to do this in a thor- 
oughly intelligent and sympathetic way. 


In the same number of the International Review of 
Missions Robert Keable, who has worked in Zanzibar and 
in Bloemfontein, in writing about “The Worth of an 
African,” protests against the efforts which have at- 
tempted to make an English Christian rather than an 
Africar Christian out of the native. He pronounces the 
attempt to establish a “modern village” in tropical Africa 
as a pathetically humorous experiment. The African 
must be dealt with as he is. He must be trained rather 
than moulded. We must learn to know his mind. The 
author thinks that the African will contribute to the en- 
richment of our religion by his devout and humble spirit, 
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and by his interpretation of the Old Testament because 
of his simple life. Mr. Keable warns against the danger 
of making schools ends in themselves, rather than means 
for the conversion of the pupil. He scouts the old theory 
that the negro can never be the equal of the white man 
because of the shape of his skull. He alludes to the fact 
that up to the age of twelve the development of the mind 
of a negro boy is often more rapid than that of a white 
boy. But alas! after that period even retrogression may 
setin. This striking fact missionary students have often 
observed, but not often explained. The author explains 
it by saying, “The sexual appetite is enormously develop- 
ed among the Bantu. It tends to dwarf all else after 
puberty. We are witnessing among the Bantu that check 
in the wheels, the overcoming of which among the white 
race, probably marked the dawn of our progress. It is 
surely unnecessary, then, to labour the fact that Christ 
alone can set them free. Given a few generations of con- 
version and Christian environment, the black races will 
have the road to mental empire as open to them as to us. 
But educate without conversion, and you build on the 
sand. Nature is stronger than we. Nature is stronger 
than all else but Christ, who alone can regenerate.” 


In the same Review “a note on the income of Mission- 
ary Societies in 1917-1918” contains the most gratifying 
information that this income, in spite of the drain of the 
terrible world-war, is growing rather than decreasing. 
“At a meeting of the Secretaries’ Association in London 
on April 17, 1918, out of fifteen missionary societies 
whose representatives were present thirteeen reported an 
income larger than that of the previous year and ten the 
highest on record.” In Australia many of the mission- 
ary organizations report a considerable advance in in- 
come. The same is true in America, notwithstanding the 
considerable sums contributed toward Syrian and Ar- 
menian relief and to the various war funds. The Paris 
Evangelical Society, though reporting a heavy fall in in- 
come from foreign sources, states that the French Pro- 
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testant communities have been able in very difficult cir- 
cumstances to maintain the normal level of their gifts. 
The Swedish Church Mission has received an increase of 
income amounting to thirty-five percent and the Nor- 
wegian Missionary Society an income of Kr. 200,000 
(over $50,000) above that of the preceding year. 


“The Christianity of Christ and Christ our Christian- 
ity” is the subject of an article in The Review and Ex- 
positor (July) by Dr. P. T. Forsyth who emphasizes the 
deity of Christ, the Redeemer as follows: 

“We do not do Christ’s teaching justice till we worship 
Him. We owe Him that as Redeemer. His great claim 
on us is not that He loved us, nor is it for our love. It is 
not that He has blessed us, nor is it for our blessing of 
His back and our thanks. Had He only loved us He 
would never have been the Christ for the whole world and 
for the soul’s deepest, darkest world. Would that more 
of us loved Him and loved Him more; but we can never 
rest there. We must do more even than trust Him; we 
must trust ourselves to Him. He is more than our lover; 
He is our Redeemer. The point is the moral omnipotence 
of His love. It was not helpless love. And we are not 
just to our Redeemer if we but love Him. There is some- 
thing in modern piety that is a little too free, and possibly 
familiar, with its expressions of love. The love of Christ 
may be too awful for the ready expressions of affection. 
The forgiven sinner should be too full of His repentance 
to be very free with expressions of His love. Let him 
worship. It is His Redeemer that is before Him. It is 
so with every one of us. Let us worship and bow down, 
let us kneel before the Lord our Redeemer. It is He that 
hath saved us and not we ourselves. We are His people 
and the travail of His soul. For us He poured out His 
soul unto death, and the whole silence of the world is His 
intercession for the transgressors.” 


Prince Eugene Troubetzkoy, of Russia, writes in the 
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Hibbert Journal (July) of “The Meaning of Paid.” We 
quote a paragraph full of suggestion. 

“One of the greatest obstacles which detain the spirit 
of man in its upward movement to the goal is precisely 
this charm—the false appearance of fullness of life pre- 
sented by material well-being. Luxury, comfort, satis- 
fied appetite, the deceitfulness of the beauty which is a 
mere passing show—these are the elements of the mirage 
by which the soul of man is enchanted and put to sleep. 
A man whose heart is in these things has no difficulty in 
remaining blind to all that is beyond them. Hence it is 
that suffering and catastrophe, in destroying the illusions 
of this terrestrial paradise, contribute to the awakening 
of the human spirit. Just as, on the one hand, the life of 
comfort and possession is apt to issue in a practical ma- 
terialism of the grossest type, so, on the other, the great- 
est achievements of man in the realms of religion, art, and 
philosophy oftenest occur in catastrophic periods of ca- 
lamity andcrime. The ineffable beauty of the divine idea 
was revealed to Plato when the fratricidal struggle of the 
Peloponnesian War showed him the life of his times as a 
naked lie. Saint Augustine beheld his vision of the city 
of God, hovering in splendor just above the earthly city, 
while the power of Rome, captured by Alaric, was crumbl- 
ing under his eyes. The creations of Fra Beato, incom- 
parable revelations in painting of the heart of religion, 
were contemporary with Caesare Borgia and the other 
heroes of Machiavelli—men who were veritable incarna- 
tions of evil on the earth.” 


Dr. Chas. W. Super, of Athens, Ohio, discusses Pan- 
Germanism in the Bibliotheca Sacra. In the following 
paragraphs he shows the futility of a purely secular edu- 
cation, and the source of German brutality. 

“German education has demonstrated that an educated 
people may be a docile people, a people who do not think 
for themselves, but blindly accept as true and right what 
a small class among them stamps with its approval. In 
this country we educate the future citizen to think for 
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himself, because we believe he will think rightly on most 
problems, if not on all, that may be placed before him. 
Germany educates her future citizens solely for the pur- 
pose of inducing them to think as little as possible except 
within prescribed limits, and to follow blindly a self-con- 
stituted class whom the State has appointed as leaders. 
The familiar dictum ‘Knowledge is power,’ remains un- 
shaken; but henceforth it will occupy a very subordinate 
place in the discussion of educational problems. The 
present century has demonstrated that intellectual power 
is purely material force, to be classed with dynamite, 
with steam, or with electricity. Misguided power is a 
curse. Only when directed by proper motive does it be- 
come a blessing.” 

“The central European alliance is dominated by a dy- 
nasty that has been in power for about five centuries, and 
its present representative exhibits all the bad traits of 
the family, and not all the good ones. The political mo- 
rality of the Hohenzollerns was perhaps not worse than 
that of most of their contemporaries; albeit the brutality 
exercised by most of them in their households gives them 
a distinction all theirown. Besides, the methods of Fred- 
erick II, were at times so outrageous, so perfidious, that 
they shocked almost all of his contemporaries, crooked as 
most of them were in their own transactions. Whether 
the Prussians are more brutal by nature than the rest of 
the Germans, and whether the Hohenzollern dynasty is 
more brutal than the rest of the Prussians, we have no 
very accurate means of knowing. When we take into 
consideration that all of them were soldiers, although not 
all were warriors; that military discipline is more severe 
in Germany than anywhere else; that the Emperor is 
never seen in public except in uniform; that all Govern- 
ment officials wear the same mark of distinction; that the 
entire people, from the highest to the lowest, are exces- 
sively proud of their army and navy,—when we consider 
all these, we have strong reasons for believing it to be a 
Prussian no less than a Hohenzollern doctrine that the 
sword is the final arbiter in all questions of supreme im- 
portance, whether national or international.” 
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“The Distinctive Contributions of the Churches of the 
Reformation to World Evangelization” are set forth by 
Dr. Geo. W. Richards in the Reformed Church Review. 
He holds that the indirect contribution has been inestima- 
ble. 

“One must speak, therefore, with diffidence of the di- 
rect contributions of these Churches and of their found- 
ers to world evangelization. Historians, however, know 
full well that some of the greatest contributions to human 
progress came by indirection rather than by direction. 
With equal truth it may be said, that neither the Reform- 
ers nor their Churches directly furthered the cause of re- 
ligious liberty, democracy, and the separation of Church 
and State. Yet without the evangelical Reformation, 
neither would democratization nor evangelization be pos- 
sible at the present time. “For here is the saying true, 
one soweth, another reapeth.” Spener, Francke, Zin- 
zendorf, Wesley and Carey were better than their fath- 
ers only because they were their fathers’ sons and heirs. 
German pietism and English evangelicalism were, indeed, 
soil and atmosphere for the sprouting of the seed of mis- 
sions, but the seed itself was hidden in the gospel of the 
Churches of the Reformation from the beginning.” 

“The first and supreme contribution of these Churches 
to world evangelization was the evangel of the apostle re- 
discovered by the Reformers in their experience of salva- 
tion. Their evangel had in it the dynamic of world wide 
missions, through the agency of personal evangelism. 
The Reformers felt and taught in a new way the ele- 
mental needs of the human soul. They were three: (1) 
The need of justifying a good God in an evil world; (2) 
the need of justifying sinful man before a righteous 
God; (3) the need of divine direction in human life. In 
vain did they seek satisfaction in Catholicism; nor could 
they find it in the intellect and will of man, in Humanism. 
They turned from Aquinas and Aristotle to the New Tes- 
tament; and in the face of Jesus they found the glory of 
a God who satisfied their needs; the God of love who rules 
the universe from atom to star, babe to man, savage to 
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sage, tribe to nation ; the God of grace who forgives freely 
without human merit; the God of truth who guides men 
through his word and spirit. The only response man 
needs make to this Christ-like God is faith, hope, love. 
Having found God in Christ, after He had been obscured 
for centuries, the Reformers ceased to be Catholics, could 
not become Humanists, and had to turn evangelical. For 
they had an evangel, good news for all men, because it 
was an answer to the elemental needs of the human soul, 
regardless of race, color, caste, culture, creed, or condi- 
tion.” 


In the Methodist Review, Dr. R. E. Ziegler, pays an 
eloquent tribute to the late James Denney in an article 
entitled “Our Lost Leader.” Well may the Christian 
Church mourn the loss of one of its greatest teachers. 

“James Denney was a lodge in a garden of cucumbers. 
He was a great Christian. He drew his breath in an at- 
mosphere of deepest intensity. Every sermon, lecture, 
book, and prayer was suffused in an atmosphere of pas- 
sionate intensity. He was constitutionally unable to do 
anything by halves. His soul was always catching fire 
at some new place. He was always burning yet uncon- 
sumed. The blood of Christ flowed in all his veins. He 
lived in a day that counted its pure scholars by the hun- 
dreds, but the unique thing about him, the thing that drew 
to his feet men from all over the world and kept them 
there forever, that made him the most inspiring and in- 
fluential teacher of his own generation and that immedi- 
ately following, was the spectacle of a mind on fire. He 
came into the class room or pulpit like a seraph fresh 
from the altar of God. He kindled everything and every- 
body before him.” 


The same Review contains an article on “The Church 
in a World at War” by Bishop McDowell. On the im- 
portance of right education, he says: 

“Any consideration of the state of the country, the 
world, and the Church compels a study of the state of 
education in them all. A careful English writer declares 
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that ‘the religious education of these so-called Christian 
nations has to be done all over again.’ The danger is that 
we shall be smug and self-satisfied about our own educa- 
tion. It is easy to point out that German education has 
broken down in the eyes of the world. Certain brethren 
are frankly saying that they have long told us so. No 
moral tragedy is greater than the moral collapse of Ger- 
many’s scholars as shown in the infamous defense of in- 
famy. Germany has had an utterly wrong theory of 
culture, a fatally perverted philosophy, an impossible 
world view. ‘Efficiency has developed into insanity of 
determination, capacity into pride, strength into brutal- 
ity.’ All that is true and much more is true. But what 
Germany is doing shows what two or three generations of 
persistent education can do with a people, can make of a 
people. German conduct to-day is the natural result of 
German education through the years. 


The same Review under “Foreign Outlook” speaks op- 
timistically of the enduring Church of Christ in the pres- 
ent war. 

“The ‘official Church,’ has been a grievous disappoint- 
ment to us all. But the real, the invisible Church of God 
is not dead. She is doubtless praying even now and tes- 
tifying according to the Spirit of Christ. The only ques- 
tion is, whether and when the people will hear the warn- 
ing and obey. In Germany genuine, spiritual Christian- 
ity is in the crucible, tried by an intenser fire than in any 
other country. We cannot believe that God has left Him- 
self without faithful witnesses even in Germany. And 
now, instead of turning away in horror from all that 
breathes the air of Germany, let us hopefully await the 
religious reactions and developments in that country in 
the era just following the war. So far as ‘official Chris- 
tianity,’ in Germany is concerned, it may be that the time 
is ripe when God will remove the candlestick from its 
place. But let us not doubt that even in that morally 
blighted land God has preserved to Himself a saving 
remnant.” 

Geitysburg, Pa. 
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REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 
ARTICLE X. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY. NEW YORK. 


The Roots of the War: A Non-technica] History of Eu- 
rope 1870-1914 A. D. By William Stearns Davis, Ph.D., 
in collaboration with William Anderson, Ph.D., and 
Mason W. Tyler, Ph.D, of the Faculty of the University 
of Minnesota. 8vo. Pp. 557. 


This volume deserves a more extended notice than we 
have time or space to give to it. It is certainly one of the 
most valuable and satisfactory contributions that we have 
had to the solution of the vexed question as to the origin 
of the war. The authors hold the Germans responsible. 
for the final precipitation of the great conflict, as prac- 
tically everyone now does except the Germans themselves. 
They still talk as glibly as ever about having been “forced 
to take up the sword,” and claim to be fighting a purely 
“defensive war,” but it is hard to see how they can keep 
their faces straight while they are doing so. The proofs 
have become clear and overwhelming thai the war was 
decided on by the Kaiser and his staff nearly a month be- 
fore it was begun and when, as yet, none of their neigh- 
bors were threatening them in the least. It is equally 
clear that they had been diligently preparing for war for 
years and were only waiting for a favorable opportunity 
and a plausible excuse for launching it. This was fur- 
nished by the assassination of the Austrian Crown Prince 
in Serajevo June 28, 1914, and the consequent strained 
relations between Austria and Serbia. 

This is the position taken by the authors of this book, 
but the facts are presented without passion or prejudice. 
Moreover they fully recognize the fact that there were 
many influences working together to prepare the way for 
the war, and to make it almost inevitable sooner or later. 
All the other European nations, especially Austria, Rus- 
sia, Turkey, Italy, France and England must take their 
share of the blame because each of them contributed its 
share towards bringing about the result. The Balkan 
States were also a fruitful source of misunderstandings 
and of mutual jealousies and rivalries between the great 
powers. All these are traced to their sourees and the 
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reader is made to understand how each contributed its 
share towards the final catastrophe. There is hardly a 
question which anyone could raise that is not answered 
clearly and satisfactorily, often in a single paragraph, 
and an excellent index of more than ten pages makes it 
very easy to find these answers. 

We can most heartily recommend this volume to all who 
are interested in tracing the “roots of the war,” and also 
to all who find themselves confused or perplexed by the 
multiplicity and the obscurity of the forces and influences 
involved. 

We have spoken of the “authors” of the book, and there 
has been collaboration as the title page of the book indi- 
cates. But it is fair to say that of the twenty-four chap- 
ters all but six were written by Professor Davis. Pro- 
fessor Anderson and Professor Tyler each contributed 
three chapters. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


THE PETERSFIELD PRESS. 319 E. 19TH ST., NEW YORK. 


The Lutherans of New York, Their Story and Their Prob- 
lems. By G. U. Wenner, D.D., Litt.D., Pastor of 
Christ Church. Cloth. Pp. 160. Price $1.25 post 
paid. 

For fifty years Dr. Wenner has been the faithful pas- 
tor of Christ Church and a close observer of Lutheran af- 
fairs and an earnest participant in making Lutheran his- 
tory. He tells the story of the rise and progress of the 
Lutheran Church in the Metropolis, and discusses the 
problems that it faces. From the feeble beginnings in 
the middle of the Seventeenth Century he traces the 
growth of the Church through its vicissitudes to the pres- 
ent. During its early days Dutch persecution and later 
German rationalism and French infidelity greatly hin- 
dered its development. Moreover, the lack of a native 
ministry and constant bickerings over the language ques- 
tion were most serious drawbacks... In 1800 there were 
only two Lutheran congregations in the city, and after 
several gains and losses, there were still but two in 1838. 
Consequently the influence of Lutheranism in New York 
on America must have been very small up to the latter 
date. 

But a new era now began through the arrival of thou- 

sands of Lutheran immigrants and the revival of a true 

Lutheran consciousness. Consequently in 1918 the num- 
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ber of congregations in Greater New York had risen to 
one hundred and sixty with sixty thousand communi- 
cants. During the last decade the increase has been 
thirty-five per cent. for the whole period. 

A growth in the use of English, the establishment of 
institutions of an educational and charitable character 
and a larger outlook have accompanied this growth. 

The Problems which Dr. Wenner discusses are those 
relating to Synods, Language, Membership, Religious 
Education, Lapsed Lutherans and Statistics. He is free 
to criticize and also to suggest improvement. The chap- 
ters on Problems are the result of long observation and 
are worthy of earnest consideration. 

Dr. Wenner has produced an interesting and valuable 
book, well written, well printed, well illustrated. We 
commend it heartily to our readers. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY. BOSTON, MASS. 


The Mythology of All Races. In Thirteen Volumes. 
Louis Herbert Gray, Editor, George Foot Moore, Con- 
sulting Editor. 

Volume iii, Celtic, by John Arnott Macculloch; Slavic, by 
Jan Machal. Cloth,6x 9%. Pp. x. 398. 


This third volume of the series is the eighth in order 
of publication. It appeals to the eye in its excellent 
make-up. Its contents indicate learning and research. 
The authors have explored all literature for gleanings 
and allusions. The Celtic mythology appears from an- 
cient monuments on the European continent to have 
been very rich, yet scarcely any myths have survived. 
In Ireland and Wales there is a copious literature based 
on mythology, but there are no monuments in these 
lands. Caesar alludes to the gods of Gaul, and other 
Latins of the second and third century seek to inden- 
tify the Celtic gods with their own. Professor Mac- 
culloch says that the modern “mythological” school “have 
invented a pretty but ineffectual mythology of their own, 
which they foist upon our Celtic forefathers, who would 
have been mightily surprised to hear of it.” He denies 
that they had mystic theories of rebirth, or philosophic 
theories of retribution, or esoteric monotheism. The old 
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annalists record curious notions concerning the settle- 
ment of Ireland. One of them ascribes it to Noah’s 
granddaughter. Others allege that supernatural beings 
were the early settlers. At all events the gods figure 
very extensively in their myths. Later, when Christi- 
anity was introduced there resulted a strange mingling of 
the mythical with the mystical. The myths of the British 
Celts are best known to the average reader through the 
heroic tales of Arthur and the knights of the Round Table. 

The Slavic mythology has its household gods and its 
superstitions fostered by a perverted form of Christian- 
ity. The souls of unbaptized children are much in evi- 
dence. The early Slavs were sun worshippers. In the 
Baltic mythology, the sun is the daughter of God. “The 
red berries in the forest are the dried tears of the sun 
(the red clouds of sunset?), and the glow on the green 
tips of the wood at sunset is her silken garment hung out 
to air; when she sets, she gives a golden crown to the lin- 
den, a silver coronet to the oak, and a golden ring to each 
little willow.” The Chapter on Baltic Mythology is con- 
tributed by Dr. Gray, who, while deploring the poverty 
of existing records of a once great mythology, declares 
that what remains is of distinctive value in explaining 
the migrations of some branches of the Indo-European 
race. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 
THE ABINGDON PRESS. NEW YORK. 


America—Here and Over There. By Luther B. Wilson, 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Cloth. 
12mo. Pp. 107. Price 75 cents net. 

This fine little volume contains the war addresses of 
Bishop Wilson, after his return from the seat of war in 
Europe. They are in popular form: and retate his obser- 
vations and experiences at the front. His personal con- 
tact with General Pershing and with the leaders of the 


work conducted by the Y. M. C. A. enable him to present 
facts at first hand. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Rural Church Serving the Community. By Edwin 
L. Earp, Professor of Sociology, Drew Theological 


Seminary, Madison, N. J. Cloth. Pp. 144. Price 75 
cents net. 
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The author is favorably known through the several 
volumes on the social problem and the rural Church. The 
present volume may be regarded as an authority on the 
subject of which it treats. It is full of facts and sugges- 
tions, worthy of the study of professors and preachers. 
The program which is outlined may not be carried out in 
many rural communities, but it will suggest many possi- 
bilities. The country Church ought to be the center of 
rural life, and its mission should include the general well- 
being of the people of course, care must be taken that the 
material does not overshadow the spiritual. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 
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‘THe LutweraNn QuaRTERLy ig a feligious magazine owned |) 
and. controlled by its editors. ‘Tei is not, however, to be regar ded 
‘as their personal organ, neither i is it: published. for private profit 
but. solely in the’ interests of the Church. » It is always open to 


_ eontributors regardless. of denominational affiliation, but its chief. 


"purpose is to be the medium for the discussion of theological, re- 
» digious, historical and sogial questions from the view-point, of the 
Lutheran Church, especially. that pein “id it: known as the 
‘General Synod. 
‘The editors of the QuaRtTERLy stand firmly. and uncompro- 

_ misingly for. the orthodox faith as confessed by the Lutheran | 
Church; and/never knowingly publish any article. which attacks © 
or discredits the’ fundamental doctrines or principles’ of the 
Christian, religion. . Within these limits they regard the Quan- 
‘TeRLY as a forum for courteous ‘and scholarly discussion. With- 
out such liberty the truth in‘ its many res can not) be de- 
veloped, 

“Phe editors do not hold thémsdlves responsible for the opinions 
‘of contributors:who are amenable to the discipline of the Church 
“ wlone, Neither does the publication of an article mean that they 
' éndorse all the views which it presents. Should any of the con- 
tributors fall into.erious error, or present false and ‘dangerous 
views, they may and ‘usually will be corrected in subsequent i issues 
by the editors, or by others. 
os) She editors believe that) on this basis the Gdxiannts will com-’ 
| saaha iteelf to its readers and ‘to ‘all intelligent. and thoughtful 
Lutheran ministers and laymen who are cordially invited to be- 
come e subscribers, 











BASED: ON ORIGINAL SOURCES » 





Luther’s Correspondence and Other — 
Contemporary Letters - 
Translated and Edited by. Preserved Smith, Ph. D. 


What a wonderful privilege it 48° to read the private 
letters of Martin Luther‘and the active men of Reforma- 
tion days: These faithful. reflections of their innermost 
lives show their secret feelings,. loves, hates, hopes, sus+- 
picions, confidences and comments, . There is’ hardly a 
better way to obtain a clear insight into the causes and 
effects of the Reformation—it is history ‘at. first-hand. 

It is also intensely human and with biographical “notes 
and ‘other necessary annotations, sheds’ much light on 
this. period of Luther’s early ‘spiritual: struggle; 1507-1521, 
the time covered by Volume I. ‘Two more volumes. are in 
preparation. 


What Non-Lutherans Have Said About It 

“It: was a happy.thought that suggested, the publish- 
ing of these letters and the great usefulness of the book 
is evident and will. be appreciated by- all those who wish 
to find the inner sources of. the Reformation,”—Boston 
Transcript. 

“Such books-as this should bein thé dibrary of every 
minister and layman interested in the . Reformation 
period.”—Reformed ‘Messenger: 

“We doubt if there is another American scholar so well 
fitted: to perform the task-as Dr; Smith.”—The Advance. 

“A treasure-house of the sixteenth century originals 
more. than usually accessible and of great. value.”—Eng- 
lish Historical’ Review, London. 

“This\is-a valuable source-book of the ‘history of the 
great revolutionary movement of: which Luther. was the 
protogonist."—The Outlook. 

Isn’t it just the book your library’ needs—just the in- 
formation and inspiration you need? 
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